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THE NEW ORDER OF HOLY WEEK—II 


Maunpby THURSDAY 


HE theme of the liturgy of this day is the love of Jesus 

Christ in the institution of the Holy Eucharist—sacrifice 
and sacrament, and a lasting memorial of His Passion, and of 
the priesthood—and of His fraternal charity and humility in the 
washing of the apostles’ feet at the Last Supper. 

In the early centuries of the Roman rite (e.g. in the seventh- 
century liturgy) there were three Masses on this day: (i) the 
first for the reconciliation of penitents, who had been excluded 
from the church since Ash Wednesday ; (ii) the Missa Chrismatis, 
at which the holy oils were blessed, and (iii) the evening Mass 
of the Lord’s supper. The first of these Masses soon disappeared, 
probably shortly after the period of St Gregory the Great (590- 
604). Very soon also the second Mass fell out of use, and the 
blessing of the oils took place in the third Mass, whose hour of 
celebration shifted to the morning of Maundy Thursday. 

The new rite of Maundy Thursday consists of (i) the Missa 
Chrismatis, (ii) the solemn evening Mass of the Lord’s Supper 
(into which the Mandatum or washing of the feet has been in- 
corporated) and (iii) the solemn transfer of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment for reservation and the stripping of the altars. 


The “‘ Missa Chrismatis”’ 


This special Mass for the blessing of the Oil of Catechumens 
and the Oil of the Sick and for the making of Sacred Chrism 
has been restored. It takes place, normally, in a cathedral only, 
and is celebrated in the morning after Terce. A solemn blessing 
of the oils is a very ancient rite—dating in part at least from the 
second century, and taking place on Maundy Thursday (fifth 
century in Rome)—and as early as the seventh or eighth 
century there is a form in the Roman rite for the blessing of the 
three oils together (e.g. in the Gelasian Sacramentary). The 
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formulary of the Mass consists of the prayers and Preface from 
the Mass in the Gelasian Sacramentary (seventh century), with 
new chants for the Introit, Gradual, Offertory and Communion 
antiphons, and a new Epistle (James v, 13-16, which speaks of 
the anointing of the sick) and Gospel (Mark vi, 7-13, where it 
is related that the disciples used to anoint the sick and heal 
them). The special Preface of this Mass became part of the great 
consecratory Preface for the making of Chrism when the Missa 
Chrismatis fell out of use. It has now been detached from the 
consecration of Chrism and restored to its original place in the 
special Mass. At the Missa Chrismatis Holy Communion is not 
given to those present and the last Gospel is omitted. 


The Evening Mass of the Lord’s Supper 


This Mass is to take place in the evening as the Last Supper 
did, beginning at a suitable hour between 5 and 8 p.m. The 
formulary of the Mass is that found at present in the Roman 
Missal (with its special Communicantes, Hanc igitur and Qui 
pridie). As the ‘““Mass of the Pre-sanctified”’ has been abolished, 


a second large host is no longer consecrated at this Mass; and 
as Holy Communion for the people has been restored on Good 
Friday, a ciborium of hosts, sufficient in number for Holy 
Communion on Maundy Thursday and Good Friday, must be 
freshly consecrated at this Mass. The special theme of the even- 
ing Mass—the formulary of which dates from the eighth century 
—is the Passion (Introit, Gradual, Qui pridie), with special 
emphasis on our Lord’s betrayal (the Collect, Communicantes), 
and the Blessed Eucharist (the Epistle, Secret, Hanc igitur). A 
new rubric says that “‘it is very becoming that after the Gospel 
there should be a short homily about the most important mys- 
teries that are recalled in this Mass, i.e. the institution of the 
sacred Eucharist and the Priesthood, and the command of our 
Lord about love of our brethren’. 


The Washing of Feet (Mandatum) 


This ceremony, in imitation of our Lord’s act at the Last 
Supper, is of early origin (dating back to at least the seventh 
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century) outside Rome, but not mentioned there until about the 
twelfth century. Formerly it took place after Mass on Maundy 
Thursday, but now it is incorporated—if it is desired to have 
it—into the evening Mass, after the Gospel (John xiii, 1-15) 
which relates the washing of the apostles’ feet by Christ. Its 
meaning is to emphasize the charity of our Lord and His com- 


mandment of brotherly love. The ceremony is unchanged in the 
new rite. 


The End of Mass 


No Kiss of peace is given, in the Mass on this day—possibly 
to mark abhorrence of the treacherous kiss of Judas—and so the 
response to the Agnus Dei the third time is no longer Dona nobis 
pacem, but Miserere nobis ; and the first prayer before Holy Com- 
munion (the prayer for peace) is not said. The Confiteor and 
general absolution—a form for Communion adapted from that 
for the sick—are omitted. Psalms are provided to be sung, with 
the Communion antiphon, during the distribution of Holy 
Communion. By exception, since Gloria in excelsis was sung at the 
beginning of the Mass, Benedicamus Domino replaces Ite Missa 
est, because of the ceremonies that are to follow Mass. There is 
no blessing and no last Gospel. 


The Solemn Transfer of the Blessed Sacrament 


After Mass the ciborium containing the Sacred Particles for 
Holy Communion on Good Friday is taken to the place pre- 
pared for them in some chapel or at some side altar—a place to 
be adorned, but austerely, since it is not an altar of exposition 
but a place of reservation—with hangings and lights. In the 
early centuries the Blessed Sacrament was carried to a private 
place of reservation in the sacristy without any special ceremo- 
nial, since the purpose of Its reservation was purely practical, 
for administering Holy Communion. From about the eleventh 
century It began to be borne to the place of reservation, now a 
public place in the church, with some ceremonial, and in sub- 
sequent centuries the place of reservation became more and 
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more elaborate ; and despite the mourning character of the day 
—because of the remembrance of the Passion—the ceremony of 
transferring the Blessed Sacrament took on a joyous aspect, and 
It was conveyed in solemn procession to the strains of the trium- 
phant hymn Pange lingua. This ceremonial honouring of the 
Sacred Hosts has been maintained in the new rite; and the 
people are to visit the Blessed Sacrament in the place of reser- 
vation at least until midnight on Maundy Thursday, when the 
remembrance of the institution of the Holy Eucharist is replaced 
by the memory of the sufferings and death of our Lord. The 
adoration of the reserved Sacrament may, and surely will, con- 
tinue on Good Friday up to the hour of the afternoon service. 


The End of the Liturgy 


After the solemn transfer of the Blessed Sacrament takes 
place the stripping of the altar—redolent of the days when the 
altar was clothed for Mass only—symbolic of the desertion of 
Christ after His arrest, to the accompaniment of the recitation 
of Psalm 21 (“My God, why has thou forsaken me?”’) with its 
plaintive antiphon (‘“They divide my spoils among them’’). 
Vespers are not sung in public on this day; and Compline is 
said, not sung and without lights on the altar. 

Normally, apart from a cathedral, there is to be only one 
evening Mass in any church or oratory, and at this Mass all the 
clergy receive Holy Communion, in imitation of the apostles at 
the Last Supper. The celebration of private Masses, which was 
the practice for three or four centuries in the late Middle Ages, 
was abolished in the seventeenth century. The Instruction of 
the Congregation of Sacred Rites, which accompanies the 
decree Maxima for the restoration of the Order of Holy Week, 
permits the Bishop of the diocese to allow, if necessary for 
pastoral reasons, one or two private Masses in churches or 
public oratories (one only in semi-public oratories) between 5 
and 8 p.m. on Maundy Thursday. Holy Communion may 
be given on that day—except for the dying—only within or 
immediately following the evening Mass(es). 
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Goop FRIDAY 


In the new rite this day is called : ‘‘Friday of the Passion and 
Death of the Lord’’, and the afternoon service is entitled: 
“Solemn Afternoon Liturgical Action on the Day of (in) the 
Lord’s Passion and Death”. The day’s liturgy is now to take 
place in the afternoon, about 3 p.m.—the hour of our Lord’s 
death—or later, if necessary for pastoral reasons, but not later 
than 6 p.m. The hour was 3 p.m. in the Roman rite of the 
seventh century, and so it remained for the greater part of the 
service (after the aliturgical synaxis, held in many places in the 
morning) up to the fifteenth century. The parts of the rite are: 
(i) prayers and readings from Sacred Scripture, including St 
John’s account of the Passion ; (ii) the solemn prayers (“‘Prayers 
of the Faithful’) for different classes of persons; (iii) the 
“solemn veneration of the holy Cross by the Christian family, 
clergy and people” ; (iv) the Communion service. 


The Readings 


The opening rite of Good Friday has preserved unchanged 
through the centuries, the austere, primitive Roman liturgy of 
the aliturgical synaxis (a meeting for prayer and instruction 
without the Mass). The colour of the day is black—since the 
Middle Ages, it was originally red—the altar is completely bare, 
the celebrant, with his attendant ministers, approaches insilence, 
and, with the deacon and subdeacon, prostrates himself in 
prayer before the altar, while all others kneel, bowed. After 
some time of silent prayer, the celebrant sums up the petition of 
all in a new prayer, ““Deus, qui peccati veteris”’ restored to the rite 
from the Gelasian Sacramentary (seventh century). Then comes 
the first Scriptural pericope (Osee vi, 1-6) delivered by a 
reader, and followed by a responsory (Habacuc iii) sung by 
the choir. After the invitation to prayer by the deacon, and 
some moments of silent prayer, the celebrant sings the prayer 
‘Deus, a quo et Fudas’’ as in the former rite. The second reading 
is chanted by the subdeacon, no longer, however, in the tone of 
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an epistle, but in that for a lesson, and this is followed by a re- 
sponsory from Psalm 139. Then comes the Passion sung accord- 
ing to the form laid down for Palm Sunday. No longer is the 
last part sung as a Gospel ; the first part of the rite is not a “dry” 
(or skeleton) Mass, as it was once supposed to be. 


The Solemn Prayers 


These nine prayers—with their special form of announcing 
the “intention” of the prayer, invitation to silent private 
prayer, followed by the singing of a common prayer by the 
celebrant—now unique in the liturgy of Good Friday, were 
sung at all Masses until about the sixth century. In the new rite 
these prayers are numbered and each is given a title to make the 
‘intention” of the prayer clear. Instead of the prayer for the 
Emperor—the head of the former Holy Roman Empire—for 
long obsolete, there is a new prayer for the rulers of states (as in 
the Exsultet in the new rite of Holy Saturday). 

During the Middle Ages, from the ninth century, the Flec- 
tamus Genua preceding the prayer for the conversion of Jews 
used to be omitted, to mark (it was said) detestation of the 
action of the Jews in mocking our Lord by bowing the knee 
before Him. This is no longer omitted. It was not the Jews but 
the soldiers of Pilate who thus mocked our Lord (Matthew 
xxvii, 29; Mark xv, 19). 


The Solemn Veneration of the Holy Cross 


This is the most important part of the Good Friday ceremo- 
nial and has been given enhanced prominence in the new rite. 
The veneration of the cross began in Jerusalem in the fourth 
century—at first a simple form of worship of the true Cross, 
after its discovery—and was introduced into Rome at the be- 
ginning of the seventh century. At first it was the veneration of 
a relic of the true Cross and was carried out in silence. By 
degrees a more solemn form of the veneration—with the dra- 
matic element of the gradual unveiling of the Cross and the 
chants during its worship—arose in Spain and Gaul, between 
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the ninth and eleventh centuries, and the form of the venera- 
tion which has come down to this day is found in a Pontifical 
of the tenth century. In the new rite a large cross is to be used 
—after its unveiling it is no longer laid on a cushion for the 
ceremony of its veneration, but is held erect on the footpace by 
two servers—and it is brought by the deacon from the sacristy 
for the unveiling in a ceremonial procession, and received in the 
sanctuary by the celebrant and subdeacon. The unveiling is 
carried out as in the former rite, but all those present are to join 
in the singing Ventte, adoremus; and during the unveiling and 
veneration the cross is to be accompanied by two servers with 
lighted candles. “Creeping to the Cross’’, i.e. making three 
double genuflexions while approaching to kiss it, has been 
abolished. Instead a simple genuflexion is made three times, by 
the celebrant, the sacred ministers and servers, who venerate 
the cross on the footpace. For the people the cross is carried to 
the altar rail, and there the men first and then the women, 
having saluted it with one simple genuflexion, kiss the feet of 
the figure of Christ. During the veneration the Improperia 
(Reproaches) are sung, by the choir divided into two parts, and 
are not repeated by the celebrant, deacon and subdeacon. 


The Communion Service 


At no time was there Mass on Good Friday, in all rites it 
has always been an aliturgical day, a day without a sacrifice. 
There was at first no Communion either, but about the seventh 
| century or earlier, the practice began in Rome in the parish 
churches (not in the papal liturgy) of Holy Communion from 
| the Sacred Species consecrated on the previous day. It was a 
simple service, only the Pater Noster with its Embolism (Libera 
nos) which had been the classic preparation for Holy Com- 
munion in the Mass since the days of St Gregory the Great 
(590-604). The practice of having Communion on Good 
Friday spread, and the rite accompanying it gradually grew 
more elaborate, and took on the shape of part of a Mass (in- 
censation of the altar, the prayer In spiritu, Orate Fratres, an 
Elevation) and received the inappropriate and misleading 
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name of the ‘‘Mass of the Pre-Sanctified”’. This form of service, 
in our Missals up to the present, has been in use since the four- 
teenth or fifteenth century. Meantime, the practice of frequent 
Communion sadly declined, reaching its nadir in the thirteenth 
century, and so in a Pontifical of that period there is no longer 
mention of Communion on Good Friday, except for the cele- 
brant. Finally in 1622, the Communion of the people, on that 
day, which had lasted on in some places, was abolished by the 
Congregation of the Council. 

The new rite has, most happily, restored the Communion of 
the people on Good Friday, and has recast the ceremony to 
make it a simple communion service. The ciborium is brought 
to the altar by the deacon, to the chanting of three new anti- 
phons (replacing the hymn Vexilla regis) about the Cross. The 
service begins with the Pater Noster (preceded by its usual intro- 
duction, Oremus, Praeceptis) and Libera followed by the prayer of 
preparation Perceptio. Then comes Holy Communion preceded 
by the triple Domine non sum dignus, but no Confiteor and abso- 
lution. The distribution may be accompanied by the singing of 
Psalm 21, and responsories from the Mandatum of Maundy 


Thursday. After Communion there are three new prayers of 
thanksgiving (two of them from the seventh-century Gelasian 
Sacramentary).! 

Vespers in choir are omitted on Good Friday; Compline 
takes place without chant and without candles lighted on the 
altar. Holy Communion, except for the dying, may be given 
only during the afternoon service. 


PopuLaR DEVOTIONS 


While the decree Maxima points out that the liturgical rites 
of Holy Week have not only a singular dignity but also a 


1On Maundy Thursday and Good Friday Holy Communion may be given 
apart from the liturgy of the day only to the sick who are in danger of death (S.R.C. 
Instruction §§ 18, 19). 

The only text of the Instruction that was available when our note on this sub- 
ject was written in the January number of this Review (p. 32) was the version pub- 
lished by the Osservatore Romano, which read: “the sick and those in danger of 
death”. This was altered in the current number of A.A.S. See THE CLERGY 
Review, February 1956, pp. 114, 117. 
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special sacramental power and efficacy to foster the spiritual 
life of the faithful, and while it directs that the people are to be 
taught the supreme value of the Sacred Liturgy which, especi- 
ally in Holy Week, far excels that of popular devotions and 
usages however excellent—it does not exclude extra-liturgical 
devotional exercises. These, when they nourish solid piety, are 
to be continued and harmonized with the more austere litur- 
gical rites. And so the Instruction of $.R.C. mentions more 
than once (§§ I b, II, 10) the adoration of the reserved Sacra- 
ment at the “‘Place of Repose” by the people, and such an ex- 
cellent devotion as the Way of the Cross—raised by Pius XII in 
Mediator Dei (§ 194) to a quasi-liturgical rank—will, of course, 
continue to be practised on Good Friday. 
J. B. O’ConneELi 


TEACHERS OF RELIGION 


THE STRAWBERRY HILL CouRsE 


HE purpose of this article is to give an account of an 

interesting experiment in the further religious education 
of the Catholic Teacher conducted in recent years at St Mary’s 
College, Strawberry Hill. In order fully to appreciate the sig- 
nificance of the experiment a few words are necessary on the 
present system of teacher training and the provision within that 
system of religious training for Catholic Teachers. 

There are normally two main types of training institution 
for teachers, namely training colleges, which may be provided 
either by a local education authority or by a voluntary body, 
and training departments provided by a university or university 
college. Since the McNair Report the training colleges in 
England and Wales have been grouped round the local univer- 
sity for administrative and educational purposes. In the great 
majority of cases they constitute together with the university 
department or departments the Institute of Education of the 
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particular university. The Institute as a whole is constituted 
normally on the lines of a constituent college of a university 
with its own officers, councils, boards, and stands in much the 
same relation to the university as a whole as does the individual 
university college. It is, generally speaking, an autonomous 
body within the university subject only to the senate. There 
are approximately one hundred and forty recognized training 
colleges in England and Wales, and of these about one third 
belong to voluntary bodies, mostly religious bodies. There are 
thirteen training colleges for Catholic teachers: three for men 
and ten for women. 

Training colleges provide normally a two-year course for 
students who have as a rule been educated at grammar schools 
and have passed an appropriate qualifying examination. This 
is the normal pattern, but some colleges also provide three-year 
university courses, and one-year courses for graduates and 
mature students. The course in training colleges covers both 
academic and professional subjects, including practice in teach- 
ing. In many Institutes of Education, and specifically in the 
London Institute, of which St Mary’s College is a constituent 
college, the authorities of the individual college are charged 
with the duty of satisfying themselves by examination or other- 
wise that each student presented by them to the Institute for the 
Teacher’s Certificate Examination is properly equipped to teach 
the ordinary run of subjects appropriate to the age-group in 
which he is interested. And if the training college withholds its 
certificate to this effect the Teacher’s Certificate of the Institute 
will not be issued and the student will not be presented to the 
Ministry of Education as a qualified teacher. The Institute 
itself will conduct the examination for the Certificate in the 
theory and practice of Education and in one or two Special 
Fields of Study, that is subjects studied intensively for the stu- 
dent’s own cultural and educational benefit and without refer- 
ence (under this particular head) to his ever having to teach 
them. In most training colleges Religion, or Divinity as it is 
more usually called, may be taken in either of these ways. In 
Strawberry Hill by college rule all students must take Divinity 
either as one of the curriculum subjects in which they must 
directly and immediately satisfy the college authorities, or as a 
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Special Field of Study which will eventually be examined by 
the University of London Institute of Education. It might not 
be out of place to mention that the syllabuses of both these 
courses have received the approval of the Ordinary of the 
diocese, as well as (for the Special Field of Study Course) the 
approval of the Institute of Education which appoints Catholic 
university and training college examiners for the Catholic 
colleges. These syllabuses comprise studies in dogmatic and 
moral theology, apologetics, liturgy, general introduction to 
scripture and individual study of selections from Old and New 
Testaments. Obviously in a two-year course where Divinity is 
one of a great multitude of activities professional, academic, and 
social, such studies are much more restricted in quantity than 
they would be, say, in a seminary. But in view of the age at 
which students come to training colleges—normally, in the case 
of men, between the ages of twenty and twenty-one, that is after 
completing National Service obligations—it is desirable that 
they should be conducted on a deeper level than in a grammar 
school. The plan therefore is a general outline of the particular 
treatise under consideration, and then, explicitly and formally 
by way of example and as an incitement to further personal 
effort, a full and detailed treatment of more important portions 
of the treatise conducted in much the same way as would obtain 
in a seminary. For example the student will have a rough out- 
line of Catholic moral teaching, followed by a fairly detailed 
study of the treatise De Principiis, followed again by a full treat- 
ment of matrimony as a natural institution, as a Christian 
Sacrament, and as a way of Christian life. 

It will be seen that the training college student is afforded a 
sound religious training during his two-year course which fits 
him for his normal work as a Catholic teacher. However with 
the raising of the school leaving age and with the increased 
tendency towards specialization in secular subjects, it is doubt- 
ful if this religious training meets fully the present needs and 
more especially the possible future requirements for the Catholic 
teacher. Fortunately the Ministry of Education has itself pro- 
vided the machinery whereby this need may be met by pro- 
viding special supplementary courses. It is with one of these 
supplementary courses that this article is primarily concerned. 
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The Ministry has encouraged the provision of one-year 
courses of intensive specialization in different subjects for prac- 
tising teachers. The purpose of these courses is to provide the 
abler and the more interested student or teacher with an oppor- 
tunity, both for his own sake and in order to equip him more 
fully as a teacher, of devoting himself entirely to the subject of 
his choice for a full year, and thereby to fill up the many gaps 
which an ordinary two-year course with its more varied interests 
must necessarily leave. Many such courses are provided in 
secular subjects such as Geography, History, Physical Education 
in different training colleges ; and before 1950 some such courses 
were provided in Divinity in non-Catholic colleges. In that year 
the College authorities decided totake advantage ofthe Ministry’s 
wise regulations and the Strawberry Hill Supplementary Course in 
Religious Education was begun. It was placed under the direction 
of a former Principal of the College—the Rev. Dr G. Shannon, 
C.M.—and under his wise guidance it passed through the diffi- 
cult “‘growing-pains” stages of the first few years. Many people 
have expressed curiosity about the nature and purpose of this 
course, and various questions have been asked : questions which 
could not have been satisfactorily dealt with until the course 
had passed through the experimental stages. With a history of 
five successful years behind it one may safely regard this course 
as firmly established ; and it is now possible to define and deter- 
mine more clearly its aim and purpose. Before so doing, how- 
ever, it will be helpful to describe how the course operates. 

The Ministry allows the extra year to selected students 
immediately after they have taken the Teacher’s Certificate, or 
to practising teachers who may be seconded for the course by 
their local education authorities and Managers. In special 
circumstances the Ministry is also prepared to consider applica- 
tions from graduates. The Ministry has made itself responsible 
for maintenance and tuition fees on the same basis as in the 
case of recognized students in training colleges. Personal expenses 
grants are the care of local education authorities again on the 
same basis as for the ordinary recognized courses. In the case of 
serving teachers the Ministry regulations state that their main- 
tenance and personal expenses should be met by secondment 
by the L.E.A. on full salary for the year. The Third Year Course 
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counts towards superannuation and is awarded the usual incre- 
ment. Furthermore, this Third Year Course at Strawberry Hill 
has been recognized by the University of London, and any 
students who wish to do so may present themselves, on the 
syllabus of the course, for the University of London Certificate 

| of Religious Education. This arrangement has been made with 
the full approval of His Eminence Cardinal Griffinas archbishop 
of the diocese in which the College is situated. 

For such Third Year Courses large numbers are not desir- 
able. These courses are regarded as a year of intensive study on 
a particular subject under the direction of experts who will be 
able to give personal attention and direction to each student. 
The ideal number is regarded as being in the region of ten to 
fifteen. So far the Strawberry Hill Course has not received the 
support one might expect, and has not quite maintained the 
average attendance. From 1950-55 forty-eight teachers followed 
the course ; and for the present session there are nine candidates. 
During the first year the course was limited to men, and these 
came mainly from St Mary’s College and from the De La Salle 
Training College at Hopwood Hall. However, it was decided, 
with the full approval of His Eminence Cardinal Griffin, that 
every encouragement should be given to women applicants, and 
since 1951 the course has been in theory—though not always in 
practice—a mixed one. Teachers from Maria Assumpta, Mount 
Pleasant, Sedgley Park, Endsleigh, St Mary’s, Newcastle, and 
Southampton Training Colleges have attended, together with a 
small number of girls who had not been to Catholic training 
colleges. So far the number of women teachers who have 
availed themselves of this course is thirteen: a relatively small 
number when one considers the large number of Catholic 
training colleges for women in the country. As yet no applica- 
tions have been received from members of the teaching Orders 
and Congregations of Brothers and Nuns. 

“The aim of the course,” says the prospectus, “is to deepen 
the student’s appreciation of the intellectual content of the 
Christian Religion; to introduce them to fields of scholarship 
wider than those explored in ordinary training college courses ; 
to make them aware of the bearing of Christian teaching on 
various crises in the life of the individual and of society; to 
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awaken fuller and richer responses to the significance of Divine 
Revelation and the teaching of the Church in thought and 
behaviour. The Course is to be interpreted as the fuller educa- 
tion of the teacher fitting him to undertake the religious educa- 
tion of children, and to integrate the life and interests of the 
children with that education.” It will be noticed from the 
above quotation that the emphasis of the course is mainly on 
the intellectual content of Religion. With this end in view the 
curriculum has been placed in the hands of a panel of expert 
tutors composed of members of the College staff and visiting 
lecturers ; and one member of the College staff is appointed to 
direct and supervise the course. The syllabus is a wide one and 
courses of lectures are offered in Philosophy, Doctrinal Studies, 
Moral Science, Sacred Scripture, Church History, Sociology, 
Education, and Liturgy. A definite tutor, or group of tutors, is 
allotted to each subject, and in order to ensure that students 
may freely consult them, an effort is made to select the regular 
tutors from members of the staff and from visiting lecturers 
who are within easy access of the College. The present panel 
of tutors is as follows: Philosophy is taken by Rev. M. Ryan, 
C.M.; Doctrinal Studies by Rev. J. Hurley, C.M.—until this 
year a special course of lectures was also given by the Rt Rev. 
Mgr George Canon Smith; Moral Science by Rev. Dr Fogarty 
of St John’s Seminary, Wonersh, together with a special course 
from the Rev. Alphonsus Bonnar, O.F.M. ; Sacred Scripture by 
the Rev. Dr D. J. Leahy of St John’s Seminary, and by the 
Rev. J. Twomey, C.M.; Church History by the Rev. P. J. 
Dunning, C.M.; Sociology by the Rev. M. Ryan, C.M.; Edu- 
cation by the Rev. T. P. Cashin, C.M., Mr A. C. F. Beales, and 
the Rev. D. O’Dowd, C.M.; Liturgy by Rev. P. J. Dunning, 
C.M. 

The normal procedure is that one lecture per week is given 
in each subject. It is an hour’s lecture, and is followed after a 
short interval by a half-hour’s discussion. This discussion period 
is regarded as an integral part of the course. It gives the student 
the opportunity to discuss with the lecturer in the intimacy ofa 
small family group the problems which have been raised and 
which he does not fully understand, or the point of view put 
forward with which perhaps he does not altogether agree. In 
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general it may be said that the subject lecturers follow a common 
plan. Whenever the subject lends itself to such treatment a 
thorough introduction is given in which the ground is charted, 
the method of approach explained, the authorities are listed, 
4 the pit-falls mentioned ; then by way of example a small section 
is dealt with in great detail; finally as full a course as is possible 
within the limits of a year’s work is given in those aspects of his 
subject which the lecturer considers to be the most important 
for a Catholic teacher. In this way the student gets a good 
foundation and sufficient knowledge and experience to continue 
the study of the subject afterwards. 

Students are given every opportunity to hear well-known 
Catholic lecturers and scholars. During the year a large number 
of guest lecturers is invited to give either a single lecture or a 
course of lectures on certain specific topics arising out of or 
allied to the various subjects on the syllabus or on current pro- 
blems. For instance already this year Father Bonnar, O.F.M.., 
has completed a course of ten lectures on medico-moral prob- 
lems; Dr D. J. B. Hawkins has given a course on ““Thomism 
and modern British Philosophy” ; Mr Douglas Hyde has lec- 
tured on “Communism” ; arrangements have been made for 
lectures by Mr Colin Clark, Dr Gordan Albion, and Father T. 
Corbishley, S.J.; and many further lectures will be arranged 
before the end of the academic year. Among the many distin- 
guished experts who have in this way taken part in the Straw- 
berry Hill Course—the majority of whom we feel sure will be 
kind enough to help us again in the near future—we might 
mention: the Rt Rev. John Carmel Heenan, Bishop of Leeds, 
Rt Rev. Mgr J. M. T. Barton, Rev. Dr R. Phillips, the late 
Father Leycester King, S.J., Father Daniel Callus, O.P., Father 
Aelred Graham, O.S.B., the late Dr F. Sherwood Taylor, 
Professor Michael Fogarty, Father L. O’Hea, S.J., Father R. 
Ginns, O.P., Dr T. P. Dunning, C.M., Father Aegidius 
Doolan, O.P., Mr J. L. D. Ciano, Father McLaren, O.P., 
Father E. Holloway, Father J. Fitzsimons, Father J. Mullin. 

Strawberry Hill’s nearness to the centre of London affords 
many further opportunities. Students are frequently sent to 
evening Lectures at the Newman, and according to circum- 
stances have enrolled for courses in the University Extension 
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Lectures: for example the Scripture course given by Dr Fuller 
and Dr Leahy. They also attend courses and individual lectures 
at the Catholic Chaplaincy at London University, and at 
many other centres where such courses are available. In general 
they are encouraged to make full use of all the intellectual and 
cultural facilities which London has to offer. The Third Year 
Course has its own select library of specialist works, and students 
can draw freely from the general College Library which con- 
tains some six hundred titles dealing with Religion. 

Further, students are asked to devote special study to one 
selected field of investigation and to write a thesis under the 
direction of the subject lecturer. The word “‘thesis” may appear 
either as frightening or as pretentious, so perhaps a word on the 
standard required is necessary. The normal standard is that of 
a long essay, based on the reading of standard authorities, 
which the student is expected to interpret in an individual way. 
However, if the student is capable of, and willing to do, a more 
intensive study based on some original work—what may be 
called a minor thesis—every facility, help and encouragement 
will be given by the College tutor. Some such minor theses 
have been attempted by individual students, and have been so 
well done that one regrets all the more that the Strawberry 
Hill Press of Horace Walpole is long since defunct. The follow- 
ing selected list of titles will give the reader an idea of the type 
of work covered by these essays: ‘‘Devotion to our Lady in 
pre-Reformation England”, “The Spirit of Sacrifice in the 
Liturgy”, “‘Classroom implications of Catholic Philosophy”, 
“The belief of the early Christians in the Sacraments of Bap- 
tism and the Eucharist as portrayed in the paintings of the 
Roman catacombs’’, ‘“The idea of Redemption as conveyed by 
the Pauline Epistles”, “Women in the Bible’, ““The neglected 
child”’, ‘“The rights and duties of parents under the Moral Law 
and under the Law of the State’, “Chesterton as a Catholic 
Apologist”, ‘“The family living-wage”’. 

As has been said the main stress of the Course is on the 
intellectual content of the Catholic Faith. However, the prac- 
tical side of the teaching of religion is not neglected. Firstly, 
evidence of proficiency in teaching is one of the requisites 
which candidates for the course must possess. Special lectures 
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are given on the method of, and the problems arising from, the 
teaching of religion; as also on the use of visual aids. Each sub- 
ject lecturer seeks to link up his material with the practical 
difficulty of presenting it in an effective and attractive way to 
children. Candidates are requested to observe and supervise the 
teaching of religion in local schools. In this matter Sr Mary 
Hilda of St Catherine’s Grammar School, and Mr John Cole, 
Headmaster of St James’s Secondary Modern School, not 
merely afford us every facility but take a deep interest in the 
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€ The project as outlined above is an ambitious one. Perhaps 
T to some it may seem to be a trifle over ambitious; a little above 
; the heads of students and practising teachers; rather remote 





from the realities of Primary and Secondary Schools. These and 
similar comments have been expressed from time to time since 
the Strawberry Hill Course began. As a result of such criticisms 
a little more emphasis has been placed during the past two years 
on the practical side of the course. The College welcomes such 

























































nt # comments and indeed invites criticisms and suggestions from 
€s — readers of this journal; for when an attempt is being made to 
sO — render service to the Catholic Schools and to Catholic Educa- 
ry — tion no more valued guide could be had than the Catholic 
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‘ac- @ the seen reality . . . able to introduce the children into the 
tly, world of reality in which she herself is wholly living and rejoicing 
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country she has lived in and loved”. 
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There is a more concrete advantage than this, and there is 
a sense in which it may be truly said that this Course, and even 
more courses of this kind, will be not merely useful but essential 
if a knowledge of their religion is to keep pace with the growth 
of knowledge of secular subjects among the boys and girls in 
our Catholic schools, Since the passing of the 1944 Act and the 
institution of the Secondary Modern School, coupled with the 
raising of the school leaving age to fifteen and the fact that at 
some time in the future it will be raised to sixteen, the average 
lay teacher and perhaps even the majority of our Religious 
teachers are likely to meet with an older age-group than they 
commonly did in the past. Before the 1944 Act only a small 
number of our boys and girls continued their education after 
the age of fourteen, and then generally in Grammar Schools 
where their religious education was in the hands of priests, 
brothers, or nuns. Now however, and in future, lay teachers in 
ever increasing numbers will have to cope with the many 
religious problems of children at perhaps the most dangerous 
ages in their careers. And there is no doubt that just as there is 
observable a strong tendency towards a certain amount of 
specialization in the secular subjects in the Secondary Modern 
Schools, so the provision of teachers with a more specialist 
knowledge of religion than is possible to get in the ordinary two- 
year training courses will become a necessity. One might even 
go further and foresee the time when with the extension of aided 
grammar schools more lay teachers than ever before will be 
called on to to deal with the religious problems, particularly in 
the intellectual domain, of the inquiring minds of the most 
promising of our youth right up to their entry to the universities. 
For all other subjects such teachers will normally be required 
to possess a knowledge of their subjects gained by not less than 
the minimum three years required to obtain a university degree. 
It is reasonable to expect that those‘among them who wish to 
fit themselves to direct the religious education of those young 
people should have procured for themselves an equally specialist 
knowledge of that most important of all subjects. 

The Strawberry Hill Course may also supply a need in a 
somewhat different though allied direction. Many tributes have 
been sent to the College by past students telling of the great 
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benefit which this course has been to them in their work; and 

school authorities have testified to the excellent work being 
| done by individual students who have taken the course. For 
instance, more than one Diocesan Examiner has reported that 
, students from this Course have, on returning to work in the 
diocese, come to be regarded as Consultants in the domain of 
Religious Education by their fellow teachers in the area. The 
provision of such teachers properly qualified in this way must 
surely be a benefit generally to the teaching of religion in our 
Catholic schools ! 

These and many other similar considerations have led the 
College authorities and those supporting them to believe that 
their course is not just a luxury for the few, but is meeting a 
need which will be even more widely felt in the future for all 
those ‘‘who without-any thought of their own profit are devoting 
themselves earnestly and perseveringly to what St Gregory 
| Nazianzen has called ‘the art of arts and the science of sciences’ 
—the work of educating and training the young” (The Ency- 
clical Divini Illius Magistri of Pope Pius XI on the Christian 
Education of Youth, London: C.T.S., p. 45). 


P. J. Dunninc, C.M. 
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AM frequently told that one rarely hears a sermon on 

sanctifying grace. It seems to be a subject, like the Mystical 
Body, that priests are frightened to tackle. Part of the reason 
for their fear is that these mysteries are explained in the sort of 
language that sounds so abstract and sublime as to be unhelp- 
ful. So many people remain inarticulate on some of the most 
important aspects of our faith. 

It is not that the word “grace” is meaningless. It means 
much more to Catholics than either it or they can express. It 
will help us to consider some of the ways in which it is expressed 
in Scripture and tradition, 
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There is certainly no lack of appreciation for the importance 
of grace. Catholics have only to be told that anything is a 
means of grace for them to treasure it. Not that we are consis- 
tent with our principles. With the folly of human kind, we 
throw away opportunities of grace every day and frequently 
during the day without many qualms. But I suppose no good 
Catholic can be told he has thrown away such opportunities, 
without experiencing some pang of regret. If he has just made 
a fruitful retreat, he will even be distressed at this. Again, one 
way to impress upon Catholics the evil of original sin or grave 
personal sin is to tell them that it destroys utterly whatever 
grace there is in the soul. I do not say that it does not mean 
more to some people than others. But no believing Catholic 
is indifferent to its possession or loss. 

It is surely the thought that the sacraments give or increase 
grace that has had much to do with the great increase of devo- 
tion to the sacraments in recent years. The thought that Mary 
is “‘full of grace” and was never without grace has much to do 
with our love and wonder at her privileges. Again, what 
Catholic could read the words of St John that ‘‘Christ was full 
of grace and truth, and of His fullness we have all received,” 
without a-thrill of joy and gratefulness? Catholics are all most 
anxious to die “in a state of grace”. When in moral difficulties, 
we depend upon God’s grace to help us out. When we are 
anxious that anyone should come into the Church, we pray 
that they may be given the grace of faith. We pray that sinners 
may be given the grace of repentance; and we all desire the 
grace of perseverance. 

I do not say that the word has exactly the same meaning 
in all these cases. If we were to make a full study of the question 
in a theological manual, we should find that various distinc- 
tions must be drawn. As we say in popular language, there are 
various kinds of grace. But, though this is so, all the above senses 
of grace are closely allied. Grace pure and simple usually means 
that gift given us at baptism, which we hope to carry with us 
to the grave, and which we hope to possess for all eternity in 
heaven. It is called by various names in Scripture and tradition, 
but for the moment we may be content to follow the usage of 
so many Catholics and call it grace. The other graces mentioned 
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are all connected with it. They exist for its sake. Some of them 
lead us to it; others help us to retain it; others, again, help us to 
increase it. Grace, in the pre-eminent sense, was called by St 
Thomas the grace that makes us pleasing. It is more often 
today called sanctifying grace, or the grace that makes us 
holy. 

Non-Catholics often accuse Catholics of being too ready 
with cut-and-dried answers to everything. Yet they would be 
very unlikely to get a cut-and-dried answer from a Catholic if 
they asked for the meaning of sanctifying grace. Some Catholics 
would doubtless answer in the words of the catechism that it is 
“a supernatural gift of God, freely bestowed upon us for our 
sanctification and salvation”. This would, I suppose, be cut- 
and-dried, but it would hardly explain its real meaning, either 
to themselves or to others. 

One part of this catechism definition would be understood 
by everyone, though its full meaning would escape most people. 
I refer to the words “freely bestowed”. The words are simple 
enough, but most people fail to grasp their full meaning. 
“Freely bestowed” means in the words of St Paul that grace is 
given by God ‘‘while we were still sinners” “‘to prove how well 
He loves us”. Grace is definitely not given to people in return 
for any service or gift of ours. “If it were,” says St Paul, ‘“‘grace 
would not be grace at all.’” No—grace is always gratis, the result 
of pure graciousness on the part of the divine giver. Christ 
merited it on our behalf, but we did not. 

But what exactly is this gift that is freely given, this gift that 
is so important that our salvation for eternity will depend upon 
our possessing it? Is it a status or a state? “Status” normally 
is a legal or social term. It refers to a person’s standing or social 
position in the sight of some other person or group. “‘State”, on 
the other hand, I use as connoting something deeper than a 
mere legal status, something which affects one’s innermost , 
being. A state of mind or a state of consciousness or a state of 
white heat are real conditions affecting the being of a thing; 
whereas the status of free man, or slave, the professional or 
non-professional status, are legal realities, by no means involv- 


ing, though often in recognition of, differences of personal gifts 
or talents. 
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One great Christian heresy was mainly characterized by the 
fact that it reduced grace to a mere status. I refer to the 
Lutheran and Calvinistic heresy. Luther was not entirely con- 
sistent in this. He did frequently admit that the Christian could 
grow in holiness under the influence of the Holy Spirit. But the 
classical heresy of Lutheranism is understood as making grace 
and justification entirely external to the person that possesses 
them. They are no more than a status of the justified man in 
the eyes of God. Just as, in Roman law, a legal process could 
change a slave into a freed man without in any way changing his 
character or talents, or as, at the present day, a man might be 
legally adopted and acquire the status of sonship without any 
change in his personal qualities, so, according to Luther, the 
sinner, when he passes into God’s grace, simply receives a new 
status. Henceforth he is looked upon as an adopted son, a 
friend, a just man, though in reality he remains just as much a 
sinner as before. Luther thus interpreted those passages in 
Scripture that speak of a man’s sins not being imputed, or of 
faith being reckoned unto man for justice. 

This Lutheran-Calvinist view was really a survival of the 
late mediaeval philosophy of Nominalism, which stated that 
general names were no more than convenient labels attached 
to many individuals considered by us as in one category. Thus, 
just as all people in London can be labelled Londoners, without 
any implication that they have any special gifts in common; so 
all Christians could be labelled “‘justified’’ or ‘in a state of 
grace” simply on the ground that they were all saved by Christ, 
and considered as members of His body. For Luther, to be 
members of Christ’s body was no more than a legal expression. 
It meant, to use another of his metaphors, based on a one-sided 
interpretation of isolated Scripture passages, that their sins 
were covered over—not removed, just covered over—with the 
cloak of Christ’s merits. 

Now it has always been Catholic teaching that grace is far 
more than a mere status. We call it a state, and we mean 
“state” in its fullest and deepest connotation as a condition of 
being. This “‘state of grace” gives us new powers, makes it 
possible for us to turn away from the corruption of the world, 
and live a new life of holiness. We have always, following the 
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Fathers, been taught that this doctrine is based on the Scrip- 
tures. St Paul said, for instance, ‘“‘you must be clothed in the 
new self, which is created in God’s image, justified and sancti- 
fied through the truth” (Eph. iv, 24). In another place, he says: 
“we are his design; God has created us in Christ Jesus” (Eph. 
ii, 10). And, again, “‘you must be quit of the old self, and the 
habits that went with it; you must be clothed in the new self, 
that is being refitted all the time for closer knowledge, so 
that the image of the God who created it is its pattern” (Col. 
iii, 9). 

This new “creation” or new power given to man has always 
been understood to have two aspects. It is, first of all, a new 
strength, a new ability to do God’s will, a new health and 
power to resist the passions and all worldly corruption. “I can 
do all things in him that strengtheneth me” (Phil. iv, 13) is a 
favourite encouragement for Christians, together with those 
other equally well-known words, “‘By the grace of God, I am 
what I am. And his grace in me hath not been void: but I have 
laboured more abundantly than all they. Yet not I, but the 
grace of God with me” (1 Cor. xv, 10). This was especially the 
way that St Cyprian and St Augustine understood grace. Both 
of them were in despair as to how they could overcome their 
weaknesses, until they accepted God’s grace and found them- 
selves possessed of new powers from above. 

Another aspect of this new creation was that it seemed to 
lift us into a world that was more divine than human. It did 
not just heal us, it raised us up. ‘‘Behold,” wrote St John, ‘“‘what 
manner of charity the Father hath bestowed upon us, that we 
should be called and should be the sons of God. Therefore the 
world knoweth not us, because it knew not him.” Here is 
something more than healing, more than mere human health 
and soundness. Here is divine sonship. Both St John and St 
Paul keep telling us that we are made the sons of God, being 
“born, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, not of the will 
of man, but of God’’. 

Our Lord was clearly referring to this high idea of grace 
when he called it “life”. When St Paul said that we must die 
and be buried to our old selves, and rise up again to a new 
life in Christ, he was not thinking merely of a healing gift. The 
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art of healing exists not to give a radically new life, but to 
restore a man to the perfection of his old life. Grace is much 
more than that. Our former life was a life doomed to end in 
death. The new life is everlasting. It was to give this new life 
that our Lord came to us. “In Him was life.” ““Come to me 
that you may have life.” ““He who heareth my word and be- 
lieveth him that sent me, hath life everlasting.” ‘“‘For the bread 
of God is that which cometh down from heaven and giveth life 
to the world.” “He that believeth in me hath everlasting life. 
I am the bread of life.”” ““Unless you eat my flesh and drink 
my blood, you will not have life in you. I come that you may 
have life, and have it abundantly.” ‘“To him that thirsteth, I 
will give of the fountain of the water of life, freely.” _ 

It is this new life, our Lord tells us, that is the special gift 
of God, the gift that had been promised to Abraham and his 
children. St Peter even goes so far as to call it, in one place, a 
sharing in the divine nature; and, in another, a sharing of 
Christ’s glory. Such thoughts are far above our mortal minds. 
How can a mere man share the nature and glory of God? That 
Christ should share His Father’s glory, and that Christ should 
return to His Father—this is understandable, for, though Christ 
was fully man, he was also the only-begotten Son of God, by 
nature one God with His Father. But we puny creatures of 
earth, foolish and weak even in our own finite judgement, 
infinitely distant in our limitations from the God of all, how 
can we be said to have a share in God’s nature? 

It is indeed no light saying. Were it not that we were embol- 
dened by Scripture, it would seem the height of presumption to 
take such phrases seriously. As it is, one would be tempted to 
treat the Scripture words as oriental exaggerations, were it not 
that the Church has traditionally understood them as having 
a very real meaning. It is Catholic teaching that grace not only 
heals our nature, but lifts us up to another order altogether. 
Short of making us God, it divinizes us. The distinction between 
Creator and creature will of course never be suppressed. But 
grace does, in a very real sense, suppress the law that separates 
the life of all creatures from the life of God. In a very real sense, 
it introduces us into God’s own proper life. No wonder the 
Lutherans and many other non-Catholics, once they broke 
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with Catholic tradition, began to whittle away the meaning of 
our divine sonship, our share in the divine nature, our part in 
God’s glory. No wonder they reduced its meaning to a mere 
legal or social status, leaving us creatures and sinners where 
creatures and sinners naturally belong, on the earth—‘“‘of the 
earth, earthy”. No wonder we are accused of views akin to 
pagan magic or oriental mysticism. 

Even St Leo, living among believing Catholics, found it 
difficult to persuade them that the Incarnation had won for 
them a dignity that was more than that of a creature, and had 
given them something of a worthiness divine. “Acknowledge, 
Christian, your worth,” he said, in a passage we read in our 
breviaries on Christmas Day. ‘““You have been made a sharer 
in the divine nature. Do not return to your former worthless- 
ness by a dishonourable way of life. Remember of what Head 
and of what Body you are a member. Recall that you have been 
snatched from the power of darkness and transferred to the 
light and kingdom of God.” The Greeks spoke even more boldly. 
“We have been made,” wrote St Cyril of Alexandria, ‘‘sharers 
of God. By the Spirit we have been stamped with His likeness. 
We rise up to the pattern of God’s Image, that Image after 
which the Scripture says we are made. So we regain the ancient 
beauty of our nature. We are reformed according to the divine 
nature, overcoming the evils that came upon us through 
Adam’s transgression. Through Christ, then, we attain to a 
dignity that is higher than our nature. We shall not indeed 
become sons of God in the same way that He is, identically 
with the Father, but after the manner of the grace with which 
we imitate Him. He is the natural Son of the Father; we are 
adopted sons by God’s graciousness”’ (In Jo. i, 9). 

Such is the wonder of our destiny. All we see and feel is our 
weakness, our imperfection, our lowly humanity, such as we had 
even before grace was poured upon us by the Spirit. We do, of 
course, find that, in spite of our sense of weakness, since we 
received grace we have been able to resist the graver onslaughts 
of evil. But, whatever victories we have won through God’s 
grace, we have no feeling of a high nature within us. We have 
no sensation of sharing God’s nature. We have normally only 
the poorest sense of union with God. We feel more like the 
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lowliest of servants than like children of the divine house. 
hold. 

Such are our feelings. But our faith tells us we are much 
more. Faith tells us that, even here below, the mystery is begin- 
ning to work of which our Lord spoke at the end of chapter xvii 
of St John’s Gospel. ‘“That they all may be one, as thou, Father, 
in me, and I in thee. .. . And the glory which thou hast given 
me, I have given to them: that they may be one as we also are 
one. I in them, and thou in me: that they may be made perfect 
in one. .. . And I have made known thy name to them and 
will make it known: that the love wherewith thou hast loved 
me may be in them, and I in them.” Somehow, in a mystery 
not to be fully understood in this world, the gap between God 
and his little creature is bridged, and we are “‘one” with Him. 

Life means activity. New life means new activity. Divine 
life means divine activity. What divine activity becomes ours 
through grace? Our Lord Himself told us in the passage just 
quoted: ‘““That the love wherewith thou loved me may be in 
them, and I in them.” The word used in this text for love is, in 
the Greek, agape. Much has been written about this word in 
recent years. It was not the usual word used by the Greeks for 
the passion of love. That was eros. Under the inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit, the evangelists and St Paul used a new word for a 
new kind of love. The word was known, of course, in Greek. But 
it was peculiar to Christian inspiration that it came to bear the 
meaning of charity or divine love. 

The Greeks had no word for charity, for the simple reason 
that such a virtue was unknown in the pagan world. Charity 
is the eternal divine activity of love that gave rise to the Holy 
Spirit, and, proceeding beyond God Himself, gave rise to the 
Creation, Incarnation and Redemption. It is a love that is 
pure giving, as opposed to eros which is a passionate love of 
desire and possession. Agape is spiritual, and only found where 
there is grace. Eros is a property of animal nature. Agape is the 
kind of love, wherewith God loved the world and gave His 
only-begotten Son to save us. Agape is the love with which 
Christ loved us unto death. It is the love with which He loved 
His Father, not only throughout His earthly life, but from 
eternity within the Godhead. 
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Eros is very proper in a creature. For creatures are always in 
need. Eros desires to acquire and possess the good things we 
need. It is blameworthy when it becomes inordinate, as it so 
easily does in our selfish, fallen natures. But, even when ordinate, 
it is in a different order from divine love, which needs nothing, 
and loves solely in order to give. We say of God’s love that it 
causes the goodness that it loves in others; whereas creature- 
love is caused by the goodness it loves. We love Him because He 
is good; but He loves us to make us good. 

The wonder of Christian agape is that God enables us in a 
small, yet real, way to share His love. ““A new commandment 
I give unto you :-that you love one another, as I have loved you, 
that you also love one another.” Some modern Protestant 
scholars, unable to believe that a creature could share God’s 
love, have interpreted our Lord’s words as meaning, not that 
we love, but that the Holy Spirit loves in and through us. In a 
certain sense, their interpretation could be accepted as Catholic. 
If they mean that this love is so divine that we could never 
produce it except under the influence of God’s grace, it is true 
Catholic doctrine. We could not accept it if it means that grace 
does not move us to love with agape at all, but only leaves us 
purely passive in God’s hands. 

By grace, then, we share God’s nature to such an extent 
that we begin to do what only God can do—we begin to love 
with the pure, self-donating, love of agape, we begin to love 
with pure “‘charity”. This means, of course, surrender to God, 
loving surrender to His will. It means that our neighbour 
becomes to us what He is to God. It means willingness to lay 
down our lives for our neighbour out of divine love for them. It 
is not a different love from God’s. It is a share in the same love. 
Neither Mary, nor any of the saints, could ever love us more, 
and be more merciful to us, than Christ, since they have no 
other love but Christ’s with which to love us. 

Of course, we are only partially transformed by grace. As 
long as grace is there, it keeps us fundamentally loyal to our 
divine love. We will not reject God, nor in any important 
matter refuse to love our neighbour. But, since we only share 
God’s love and are not transformed into that love, our part in 
it admits of degrees. Instead of being pure love, as God is, and 
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giving ourselves unremittingly, unreservedly and utterly to God 
and our neighbour, we frequently fall short. Even the saints, 
who learnt to share God’s love heroically, fell far short of perfec- 
tion. Among all mere creatures, it was Mary that attained a 
perfect share, though even Mary’s agape remains a finite one, as 
contrasted with the infinite love of the Trinity. 

It will not be until we come into direct visual contact with 
God in heaven, and possess Him eternally, that we shall enjoy 
to the full our share in God’s nature. Here below, what He 
gives of Himself is almost exclusively, yet increasingly, the 
power to give, the power to surrender ourselves, the power to 
love. It is not yet, in any full way, a power to enjoy. If it were, 
it might be sought for selfish reasons. 

This is what the Scripture and the Fathers mean when they 
say that grace is an adoptive sonship of God, a share in His 
nature. God is love. A share in His nature is a share, first, in 
His love. There are other bonds, such as faith and hope and the 
gifts, which join us in varying ways with God. But the truly 
divine gift we have the power to use, once we are given grace, 
is the power of giving, the power of loving with divine agape, the 
power of loving without thought of return. 

Theological technical language gives to grace, and the divine 
gifts that it implies, the term “supernatural”. This word has 
unfortunate connotations among many non-Catholics. Among 
Catholics, it is a difficult term coined to express the truth that 
grace lifts us out of the whole world of nature, and unites us 
directly with God Himself. Living in grace, we see all things 
from the point of view of God, in the light of the wisdom that 
comes to us through the Holy Spirit. 

Technical words are usually well avoided as far as possible. 
But the word “‘supernatural” has perhaps this advantage. It 
helps us to realize the undoubted truth taught by our Lord, 
that grace can only be compared to nature as life to non-life. 
When we say that the life that Christ came to give us is super- 
natural, we make clear at once that nothing of all the life and 
beauty and goodness of the world without Christ, the world of 
nature, has in it the breath of real life until the divine spark of 
grace vivifies it. ‘Except you eat the flesh of the Son of man and 
drink his blood, you shall not have life in you.” 
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These are some of the thoughts that have come to me in 
going over the theological tract of grace. The thoughts of one 
priest may help others to see ways in which this wonderful 
doctrine of our faith may be made more real to our people. 

H. Francis DAvis 


FORM CRITICISM 


INCE the rise of the critical study of the Bible in the last 

century, the attention of biblical scholars has been largely 
devoted to the problems of Gospel origins. How did our written 
Gospels come into being? What sources were used by the 
Evangelists? What form did the tradition take in the pre- 
literary period? How did it originate? What influences shaped 
its development? These are some of the many fascinating 
problems which modern biblical criticism seeks to answer. 

The most recent method of approach is that known as Form 
Criticism—a development of the earlier Literary or Source 
Criticism. Its foremost exponents are the German scholars M. 
Dibelius and R. Bultmann. 

The earlier Source Criticism had been concerned mainly 
with the problem of the wrttten sources of the Synoptic Gospels ; 
Form Criticism attempts to carry the investigation further and 
to trace the origin and development of the Gospel tradition in 
the pre-literary period. 

The method is not new. Prior to 1914 it had already been 
applied in the field of profane literature and by H. Gunkel to 
the Old Testament writings, in particular Genesis and the 
Psalms. Its first application to the New Testament was the work 
of Martin Dibelius, whose Die Formgeschichte des Evangeliums 
appeared in 191g. In the same year K. L. Schmidt published 
his critical study of the Synoptic framework under the title Der 
Rahmen des Lebens Jesu. This work provided strong support for 
the basic assumption of Form Criticism—that the Gospel tra- 
dition originally consisted of isolated fragments in free circula- 
tion. Two years later there appeared another work described by 
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V. Taylor as “one of the most important contributions to Gospel 
criticism which have appeared in our time”1—R. Bultmann’s 
Die Geschichte der synoptischen Tradition. It is significant that these 
works were produced by eminent German scholars almost simul- 
taneously and in complete independence. Dibelius and Bult- 
mann show a marked difference in tendency; their method, 
however, rests on certain common basic assumptions. 

The first is that our written Gospels are compilations (Sammel- 
werke) rather than literary works in the modern sense. The 
material—consisting mainly of narratives and sayings—was 
already given in the tradition, oral and written, of the Christian 
community. Here it existed in the form of isolated, independent 
fragments or small groups, the Synoptic framework being largely 
“constructed” by the Evangelists. An exception is made in the 
case of the Passion Narrative which—at least in general outline 
—must have existed in continuous form from a very early date. 
Like all oral tradition, the Christian tradition must have under- 
gone changes and alterations in the course of its transmission: 
one of the chief tasks of Form Criticism is to discover the “laws” 
governing such development. 

A second assumption is that our written Gospels are not 
primarily historical or biographical records but Church books 
(Glaubenzeugnisse) written by believers for believers. The earliest 
documents of the New Testament “presuppose groups of people 
who have already heard and responded to the preaching of the 
Gospel, who now require teaching about the truths implied in 
the Gospel, and the kind of life that ought to be lived by those 
who accept the gift of God in Christ”’.? There is no doubt that 
the interests and needs of the growing Christian communities 
must have played an important part in determining both the 
preservation of the pre-literary Gospel tradition and the selec- 
tion and interpretation of those elements incorporated in our 
written Gospels. It is evident from Jo. xx, 30, that our Gospel 
records represent a selection from a wider mass of tradition. 
The recovery of the Sitz-im-Leben, the life-situation, which ex- 
plains this selection, is a further important task of Form 
Criticism. 


1 The Formation of the Gospel Tradition, p. 13. 
*T. W. Manson: The Sayings of Jesus, p. 9. 
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What of the method employed in Form Criticism? From 
what has already been said, it will be clear that the first task of 
Form Criticism is to classify the Gospel material according to 
form or literary structure. 

In the case of the sayings, this is comparatively easy. Many 
of those recorded in the Gospels possess a distinctive form, e.g. 
| Parables, Wisdom-words, Prophetic and Apocalyptic Sayings. 
| The narratives are more difficult to classify, although certain 
| forms are easily recognizable, e.g. short narratives culminating 
in a saying of Jesus. Mark ii, 16 f., and Luke xii, 13-15, are 
typical examples. Others appear to lack definite “form”. To 
; such stories Form Critics apply the terms Legenda and Mythen; 
it is important to note, however, that these terms as used in 
Form Criticism have a technical meaning which is not always 
that of current speech. 

It is impossible to deal here in detail with the various groups 
into which Form Critics divide the Gospel material or with the 
labels which individual critics give to these groups. The best 
introductions to the subject in English are perhaps V. Taylor’s 
The Formation of the Gospel Tradition and E. B. Redlich’s Form 
Criticism. 

The second task of Form Criticism is to recover the original 
form of the material, and to trace, if possible, the subsequent 
changes it has undergone. This is clearly a hazardous under- 
taking ; and the conclusions cannot from the nature of the case 
be more than tentative. 

Here the Form Critic is dependent upon the evidence of 
development in the parallel fields of Rabbinical and classical 
literature and of popular traditions in other lands. 

A further means, however, is available to those who accept 
the so-called ““ITwo Document Hypothesis”. According to this 
hypothesis, ““Matthew” and Luke used both Mark and a sayings 
source ““Q” in the compilation of their Gospels. The treatment 
of these sources by the later Evangelists thus provides a guide 


to the treatment by Mark and “Q” of still earlier sources of 
tradition.? 


1In the view of C. H. Dodd, the symbol Q denotes the stratum of tradition 
common to the First and Third Gospels and is not necessarily derived from a single 
written source. Cf. The Parables of the Kingdom, p. 39. 
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A third task of the Form Critic is to recover, if possible, 
the Sitz-im-Leben, the life-situation, in which the tradition 
originated. 

Here there is a marked divergence between Dibelius and 
Bultmann. Dibelius places supreme emphasis upon the Kerygma, 
the Proclamation of the Word; Bultmann, on the other hand, 
attributes the origin of the tradition largely to debates within 
the Palestinian community, many of the sayings attributed to 
Jesus in the Gospels being “ideal constructions” of the Primitive 
Church (Gemeinde Theologie). Albertz stresses controversy ; Ber- 
tram the “cultus”. Probably all these factors contributed in 
varying degrees to the shaping of the tradition, though as V. 
Taylor remarks: “It is probable that we shall have to find a 
wider and more varied basis for the origin of the earliest Chris- 
tian tradition, in the many-sided life of the primitive com- 
munities, their joys, problems, persecutions and worship.” 
Similarly T. W. Manson: “In the first decades of the life of the 
original Palestinian community the tradition concerning the 
teaching of Jesus rested on a broader basis than we commonly 
imagine. We tend to think of it as being in the hands of a few 
distinguished persons who were leaders of the Church, and to 
forget the common people who heard Jesus gladly, and who 
also had memories. When this is realized we can see that the 
Church’s task in meeting the problems which arose in its own 
life and in its relations with the Jewish authorities was not that 
of creating words of Jesus applicable to these situations, but 
rather that of selecting what was relevant from the available 
mass of reminiscences” (op. cit., p. 12). It is one of the weak- 
nesses of Form Criticism that it appears to discount the existence 
of eye-witnesses. Yet these must undoubtedly have played an 
important role in the formation of the tradition. There is no 
reason to question Luke’s assertion in the Prologue of his Gospel 
that he depended largely upon “those who from the beginning 
were eye-witnesses and ministers of the word” or the evidence 
of Acts that a primary qualification for the Apostolate was to be 
“a witness of the resurrection” (Luke i, 3; Acts i, 22). It is 
possible, as H. E. W. Turner points out, to over-emphasize the 
creative role of the Primitive Church at the expense of Jesus 

1 The Gospels, p. 13. 
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Himself and His disciples.1 The Gospels are not books about the 
Primitive Church: they are books about Christ; and while the 
pastoral needs of the Primitive Church undoubtedly influenced 
the shaping and interpretation of the tradition, there is no sound 
reason to believe that they falsified it. Indeed the presence of 
eye-witnesses—often discounted by Form Critics—provides 
strong support for our belief in the substantial trustworthiness 
of the tradition. This is not to deny the factor of interpretation 
or that much of the material has been arranged and interpreted 
in view of the religious purpose of the Evangelists. All good 
historical writing must be interpretative. Provided we do not 
expect from the Evangelists what we might reasonably expect 
from a Winston Churchill or a C. V. Wedgewood, there is no 
good reason to doubt the substantial accuracy of their records. It 
ishardly to be supposed that the early Christians were entirely 
uninterested in the historical aspect of the life of their Founder, 
though their primary interest no doubt lay in the significance 
of His Person and Mission. The recently published work by V. 
Taylor—The Life and Ministry of Fesus—is an attempt to re- 
construct the “life” of Christ with due regard to both Source 
and Form Criticism. A balanced survey of the question is to be 
found in H. E. W. Turner’s Jesus, Master and Lord. 

What of the value of Form Criticism? Has it in any way 
contributed to our understanding of the Gospels? 

Some, no doubt—especially in view of the radical scepticism 
of Bultmann—will be inclined to doubt the value of Form 
Criticism, perhaps even to regard it as a dangerous weapon fit 
only to undermine belief. Others, with E. Fascher, M. Albertz, 
V. Taylor and many other eminent scholars, will regard it 
rather as a useful tool, though V. Taylor—probably the 
foremost exponent of the method in England—is surely right in 
saying: “It is a mistake to suppose that Form Criticism 
necessarily leads to scepticism, for this result is reached only by 
ignoring the limits of the method and by using historical 
assumptions which vitiate the enquiry from the beginning” (op. 
cit., p. 21). If Form Criticism cannot solve all the problems of 
New Testament study, it would seem that it has a positive contri- 
bution to make to our understanding of the origin and develop- 

1 Jesus, Master and Lord, p. 84. 
Vol. xu1 L 
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ment of the Gospel tradition and consequently of the Gospels 
themselves, provided its limitations are frankly recognized. 
Whatever view we take regarding the results of this par. 
ticular method, the importance of the study of the literary forms 
used in the composition of the Gospels cannot be over-emphasized, 
Far from being an interesting intellectual pastime for the pro- 
fessional Neutestamentler, the problem is one which concerns not 
only the priest and teacher but all who desire to read the Gospels 
with understanding. Pius XII, referring to the progress in 
biblical criticism during the past few decades—which ‘“‘has 
made us better acquainted with the literary forms used in § 
ancient times’”—concludes: ‘“‘A knowledge and careful appre- 
ciation of ancient modes of expression and literary forms and 
styles will provide a solution to many of the objections made 
against the truth and historical accuracy of Holy Writ: and the 
same study will contribute with equal profit to a fuller and 
clearer perception of the mind of the Sacred Author.” 
R. W. CaTTERALL 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


PAULINE PRIVILEGE—RESERVATION OF 
MATRIMONIAL NULLITY CASES 


According to Doheny, Canonical Procedure in Matrimonial 
Cases, I, p. 11, footnote 19, ‘‘cases involving the Pauline Privi- 
lege or questions concerning the dissolution of the natural bond 
of marriage are to be referred directly to the S. Congregation of 
the Holy Office’. Does this mean that a diocesan court has no 
competence for dealing with a case where a marriage is alleged 
to have been invalid because of wrong use of the Pauline Privi- 
lege? (D.) 


1 Divino Afflante Spiritu. Eng. trans. C.T.S., paras. 39, 42. 
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REPLY 


Canon 247, §3: “Ipsa (scil. Congregatio S. Officii) sola cog- 
noscit ea quae, sive directe sive indirecte, in iure aut in facto, 
circa privilegium, uti aiunt, Paulinum, et matrimonii impedi- 
' menta disparitatis cultus et mixtae religionis versantur . . .” 

Canon 1962: “. . . causas vero quae referuntur ad privi- 
legium Paulinum (exclusive cognoscet) Sacra Congregatio 
S. Officii.” 

Commentators, in general, have surprisingly little to say 
about the extension of the clause, in canon 1962, whereby matri- 
monial cases relating to the use of the Pauline Privilege are re- 
served to the Holy Office. Some, by classifying them as reserved 
in prima instantia to the Holy See, expressly or equivalently ex- 
clude them altogether from the competence of local Ordinaries.? 
Others tend to obscure the issue by lumping them together with 
other cases in which one of the parties is a non-Catholic,? and 
limiting their comment to the reservation of these latter, which 
has been officially elucidated.* Of these authors, some interpret 
the latter reservation in the sense that, 7f cases between a Cath- 
olic and a non-Catholic should happen to be referred to the 
Holy See, only the Holy Office is competent to deal with them,* 
whereas others take it to mean that all such cases must be re- 
ferred to the Holy Office, even in the first instance, at least if 
they involve a doubt of law or fact as to the baptism of a party ;° 
but in neither case is it made clear whether or not the interpre- 
tation offered is applicable to the reservation of Pauline Privi- 
lege cases. 

Beste alone, among the authors consulted, deals explicitly 
with the point raised by our correspondent. One must be care- 
ful, he observes, not to be confused by, or misinterpret, the 


1 E.g. Wernz-Vidal, Jus Canonicum, V, n. 690; De Smet, De Sponsalibus et Matri- 
monio, nN. 1705. 


2So does canon 247, §3, but it has a wider context than matrimonial nullity 
cases. 

3 Holy Office, 27 January 1928 (A.A.S., 1928, XX, p. 75; Bouscaren, Digest, I, 
p. 762). 

4 E.g. Coronata, Institutiones Iuris Canonici, III, n. 1480; Regatillo, Jus Sacramen- 
larium, n. 1458. 

5 E.g. Vermeersch-Creusen, Epitome Iuris Canonici, III, n. 279, 3°; Cappello, 
De Sacramentis, III, n. 871. 
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clause of canon 1962 about the reservation of Pauline Privilege 
cases. What it means is this: if, by due enquiry and previous in- 
terpellations, it be established with certainty that all the condi- 
tions juridically required for the use of the privilege are un- 
doubtedly verified in the case, the converted consort needs no 
leave from the Holy Office in order to contract a fresh marriage, 
since this right is granted to him or her by the law itself; but if 
in the course of a process, some difficulty should arise as to the 
use, extent or applicability of the privilege, and this difficulty 
cannot, upon investigation, be solved according to the norms 
of canons 1120-27, the case may not be settled by local Ordin- 
aries without advice of the Holy See, but must be referred to the 
Holy Office for solution.1 This interpretation seems to us to be 
reasonable, and we suggest that Doheny’s footnote may be 
understood in a similar sense, because, as the context indicates, 
he is referring to ‘‘complicated cases, with conflicting ramifica- 
tions” which are too bewildering for a diocesan court to solve 
unaided. We think it probable therefore that the diocesan court 
can investigate the use of the Pauline privilege, at least as an 
incidental question, or in the summary process of canon 1990, 
provided that the issue can be easily solved on the normal 
principles. 


ORGANIC TRANSPLANTATION—A REPORTED 
CONDEMNATION 


I have been told that, although it is now possible for a blind 
man to be given sight by means of a transplanted cornea 
sacrificed by a donor, the Holy See has declared this to be an 
unlawful mutilation on the part of the donor. I have been un- 
able to verify this report. Is it true? (S. A.) 


REPLY 
Up to the moment of writing, it is not true that the Holy See 


has issued any such declaration. Corneal transplantation is cer- 
1 Introductio in Codicem, 1938 edition, p. 832. 
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| tainly possible ; indeed, we understand that it is being regularly 
performed to cure blindness due simply to opacity of the cornea, 

and with a very high measure of success. As a rule, the healthy 

cornea is obtained from the eye of a newly dead person, or from 
an eye lawfully removed in the cure of a disease. Normally, 
| therefore, no moral problem should be involved. Such a prob- 
| lem can only arise if (we do not know whether it has yet hap- 
' pened) a donor volunteers to sacrifice a healthy eye, during his 
| lifetime, for the benefit of a blind person. At the moment, there 
| is a division of opinion among the relatively few authors who 
- have discussed the lawfulness of this latter case, but so far there 
_ has been no official decision either way. 

The rumour to which our correspondent refers is probably 
due to editorial misunderstanding of a news-agency report 
which, we gather, was given prominence in some newspapers. 

According to a note in the Catholic weekly review, America,! 
the misunderstanding arose from a dispatch sent out by the 
Rome bureau of the Associated Press, in which the “‘Vatican’s” 
Osservatore della Domenica was reported as saying, in answer to a 

'reader’s enquiry, that no one should donate an eye to a blind 
man. The dispatch failed to add that the Osservatore della Domen- 
ica, though published in the Vatican, does not have even the 
semi-official status of the Osservatore Romano, nor did it point out 
that the reply was simply the private opinion of a theologian, 
conveyed in a feature which makes no claim even to semi- 
official authority. The result was that some editors drew an un- 
warranted conclusion and headlined the item as “Vatican bans 

| eye gifts” or “Vatican against eye donors”. 

Since there has been no such ban, the question still remains 
open. It is so modern a question, at least in regard to the 
transplantation of corneas, that the manualists have scarcely 
broached it yet. Jorio? condemns the Voronoff experiment of 
transplanting monkey glands into human beings with a view to 
the improvement (!) of the human species, but there are clearly 
special reasons against that experiment which do not necessarily 
apply to the corneal operation. Noldin,* who deals with the 


1 We filed the cutting without recording the date of issue. 
2 Theologia Moralis, II, n. 168. 
8 Summa Theologiae Moralis (1941 edition), II, n. 328, 4. 
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general question, inclines to the view that any transplanta. 
tion of ‘‘a true member”’, as distinct from mere skin or blood, 
is unlawful. Just as direct self-killing for another’s benefit is for. 
bidden, so, he argues, is direct self-mutilation. It is an uncon- 
vincing analogy, because whereas the former is never allowed 
in any circumstances, the latter can certainly be done for 
the benefit of one’s own body. To conclude that it may not be 
done for another’s benefit is to beg the question, a question 
which has not hitherto been envisaged, because it was not 
hitherto possible to help a neighbour in this way. 

Noldin is on stronger ground in appealing to the fact that a 
man’s members exist essentially for his own benefit, not for 
that of other men or of society, and arguing that he cannot 
necessarily do for others what he can do for himself. This prin- 
ciple of intrinsic finality is the traditional criterion by which the 
lawfulness of surgical operations has hitherto been judged. It 
was enunciated by Pius XI in Cast Connubii,? and has been re- 
affirmed and developed by Pius XII in two recent allocutions. 
It is fair, however, to remark that Pius XI was arguing on the 
unlawfulness of direct sterilization, a very different context ; and 
the point of both Pius XII’s statements was that a man’s mem- 
bers do not belong to the community and cannot therefore be 
experimented upon, by State order or authority, for the com- 
mon good. This papal teaching makes it clear enough that no 
man can lawfully be compelled to surrender an eye (by direct 
mutilation, not mere risk) for the benefit of another ; but it does 


1 The quoted edition of Noldin, loc. cit., seems unaware that corneas have 
been transplanted to the benefit of the recipient, for it says: “‘hucusque saltem 
non potest afferri casus ubi transplantatio . . . oculi. . . functionem suam in alio 
corpore exercere valeat.” 

2 “Christian doctrine establishes, and the light of human reason makes it most 
clear, that private individuals have no other power over the members of their 
bodies than that which pertains to their natural ends; and they are not free to 
destroy or mutilate their members, or in any other way render themselves unfit 
for their natural functions, except when no other provision can be made for the 
good of the whole body.” —A.A.S., 1930, XXII, p. 565; C.T.S. version, p. 33-4. 

3 “The master or usufructuary of a physical organism endowed with subsistent 
unity can dispose directly of its integrant parts, its members and organs, within 
the framework of their natural finality. So, too, he can intervene, as often as the 
good of the whole may require, to paralyse, destroy, mutilate or separate its 
members” (A.A.S., 1952, XLIV, p. 787). “The individual patient has no more 
right to dispose of his life, bodily integrity, particular organs, or their functional 
capacity, than the good of his body as a whole may require.” (A.A.S., 1953, XLV, 
P- 744). 
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- not clearly or directly answer the question whether he can ever 
| be allowed to do so. 

_ An excellent summary of the present position of the argu- 
/ ment may be found in Father McCarthy’s detailed review of 
| Father B. J. Cunningham’s dissertation, The Morality of Organic 
| Transplantation.’ Father Cunningham maintains that the lawful- 
' ness of a homologous transplantation of the kind in question is 
| sufficiently probable, provided that the benefit to the recipient 
» compensates the harm to the donor, and that there is no proxi- 
' mate danger of death to the latter. His principal argument is 
| derived from the unity of the human race in the order of nature 
and grace, which makes one’s neighbour another self; from this 
he concludes that “we may do for the neighbour that which, 
in similar circumstances, we may do for ourselves”. Father 
McCarthy, while observing that, if the argument is valid, it is 
difficult to draw the line in neighbourly sacrifices, confesses 
that he is much attracted to the conclusion, with its reservations, 
and is prepared to accept it, provided that the order of charity 
in goods and needs is observed (e.g. that the eye-donor does 
not make himself blind, but merely shares his sight), and that 
there is a grave enough compensating cause. Father Gerald 
Kelly, S.J., remarks that much discussion may yet be necessary 
to a complete clarification of the problem, but that, “‘as the 
question stands at present, Father Cunningham’s opinion may 
be considered practically probable”.? Father E. F. Healy, S.J., 
argues that, since the sacrificed organ is not destroyed, there is 
no mutilation in the traditional sense.* Father Babbini con- 
cedes probability to the argument from fraternal charity ;* and 
Father J. Géraud suggests that, if due allowance is made for 
the social milieu of the donor, the question can be solved on the 
principle of the proportionately grave reason.® Father Kenny, 
O.P., on the other hand, applying the principle of Casti Con- 


1 The Catholic University of America Press, Washington, D.C., 1944; reviewed 
in The Irish Ecclesiastical Record, March 1946, p. 192 ff. Cf. also THE CLercy 
Review, September 1945, p. 429. 

® Medico-Moral Problems, Part III, p. 25; collected edition (1955), p. 197. 

3 Teacher’s Manual for Moral Guidance, p. 38; quoted from Kelly, loc. cit. This 
view gains strength if, as we have been told, the donor’s own mutilated cornea 
may grow again. 

ae del Clero, 1950, p. 588-93; quoted from Theological Studies, March 
1951, p. 67. 

& LP Ame du Clergé, 17 March 1955, p. 167. 
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nubit, decides that the sacrifice of a normal healthy cornea by a 
living person is unlawful.} 

These are the only writers whose views have so far come to 
our notice. If they represent the balance of expert Catholic 
opinion, it is clear that the question cannot be said to have 
been settled, merely because the theologian of the Osservatore 
della Domenica replied to it in the negative. 


OrGANIST AT Divine OFFICcCE—FULFILMENT 
OF OBLIGATION 


Is the organist in a religious community with solemn vows 
bound to say privately, either while playing the organ, or subse- 


quently, that part of the Divine Office which he accompanies? 
(B.H.) 


REPLY 


As far as we are aware, there has been no official decision 
bearing on. this point, and certainly the theologians remain at 
variance. St Alphonsus, while agreeing in general with the 
common opinion that those who, during the choral recitation of 
office, prepare or transfer books, find the psalms, play the 
organ, or ring bells, are not bound to supply the parts they thus 
omit, because the choir supplies for them, holds nevertheless 
that an organist who neglects to recite the verse of his own side 
does not fulfil his obligation, “‘quia organum verba non pro- 
fert’’.2 Bucceroni and Noldin accept this interpretation, i.e. that 
the organist must at least recite the verse of his side of the choir,* 
Prummer claims that it is the common view,* and Vermeersch 
agrees with it, excepting only the case in which there is a cus- 
tomary interpretation to the contrary ;5 so too does Fanfani who 


1 Principles of Medical Ethics, p. 110. 
2 Theologia Moralis, IV, n. 143. 
* Bucceroni, Institutiones Theol. Mor., III, n. 109; Noldin, Summa Theol. Mor., 
TI, :n. 765. 
” 4 Manuale Theol. Mor., II, n. 374. 
5 Theol. Mor., III, n. 48. 
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adds the further reason that an obligation of personal recitation, 
such as this is, cannot be fofally fulfilled through others. Finally, 
Genicot, by conceding merely that the moral unity of the choir 
supplies for the omissions of members who perform services 
necessary to it “per aliquot momenta’’,? implicitly denies this 
supplied fulfilment to an organist who abstains throughout from 
all share in the recitation. 

Jorio, on the other hand, quoting Ballerini-Palmieri, Soto, 
Navarrus, etc., writes: ““One who, like the organist, renders a 
direct and immediate service to the choir is not improbably bound 
to supply nothing, even if, during the whole period of choral 
office, he merely accompanies the singing on the organ, because 
the choir of which he is a part is deemed to supply the whole, 
when the service rendered is proximately directed to the choir. 

It would not, however, satisfy, if it were not so directed, e.g. 
| organ-playing during the recitation of office without chant.” 
Though this opinion would certainly seem to be much the less 
common, we are inclined to agree with Jorio that it is “‘not 
improbable”. Nevertheless, it seems advisable that the organist 
should endeavour, as far as possible, to sing or recite in union 
with one side of the choir, preferably his own. 


GENERIC CONFESSION OF FREE MATTER 


If a penitent cannot recall any definite and specific sin 
committed since his last confession, is it sufficient for him simply 
to confess past sins in general, or must he at least specify the 


virtue to which they were opposed, e.g. “‘all sins against 
charity”? (R.) 


REPLY 


Canon 870: “In poenitentiae sacramento, per iudicialem 
absolutionem a legitimo ministro impertitam, fideli rite disposito 
remittuntur peccata post baptismum commissa.” 

1 Manuale Theorico-Practicum Theol. Mor., III, n. 314. 


2 Institutiones Theol. Mor., II, n. 58. 
3 Theol. Mor., II, n. 996. 
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Canon 902: ‘‘Peccata post baptismum commissa, sive mor- 
talia directe potestate clavium iam remissa, sive venialia, sunt 
materia sufficiens, sed non necessaria, sacramenti poenitentiae.” 

The late Canon Mahoney, in his answer to a similar ques- 
tion,! claimed that modern authors are practically unanimous 
in regarding generic confession of the “peccavi” kind as suff- 
cient for the validity, even in respect of necessary matter, as 
witnessed by the practice of giving general absolution to soldiers 
going into action, but observed that they disagree as to whether 
it is a lawful method of confessing even free matter, when there is 
no excuse of necessity and no other specific matter is presented, 
He concluded that, though it would be wiser to base public 
instruction on the more common opinion, that it is not a lawful 
method of confession, the affirmative opinion is probable and 
should be followed in practice by confessors, at least to the 
extent of not refusing to accept a purely generic accusation of 
past sins. L’Ami du Clergé, however, in dealing with the same 
question,” takes rather a different line. It admits the probability 
of the opinion that “‘peccavi”’ suffices for the valid confession of 
free matter, because the essential requirements of the sacra- 
ment cannot differ according as there is, or is not, an excuse of 
necessity; but it contends that this opinion is not more than 
probable, and therefore that, since probabilism cannot lawfully be 
applied to questions of validity, except in the case of necessity, 
*‘peccavi” must be regarded in practice as an insufficient form 
of confession, outside the case of necessity. 

It will be seen that the issue turns on the real strength of the 
opinion which favours the validity of the completely generic 
form of confession; for if, as Canon Mahoney implied, it is 
morally certain, it can be lawfully followed even outside the 
case of necessity, whereas if, as L’ Ami du Clergé claims, it is not 
more than probable, it cannot lawfully be followed except in 
the case of necessity. In our opinion, the argument from au- 
thority varies in strength according to the kind of theologian 
consulted. Without counting heads, we are prepared to accept 
Canon Mahoney’s claim of moral unanimity among the modern 
manualists who are mainly concerned with practice and who 


1 Tue Crercy Review, March 1942, p. 127. 
217 March 1955, p. 170. 
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argue from the permitted or tolerated practice of giving general 
' absolution, without previous specific confession, in cases of 
| grave emergency. On the other hand, there would appear to be 
no such moral unanimity among the speculative theologians 
who discuss the kind of confession required primarily in the 
light of the judicial nature of the sacrament (canon 870). 
| The argument from the practice of giving general absolution 
to troops whose confession amounts to no more than “‘peccavi” 
is not altogether conclusive, because, even following the view 
that it is only probably valid, it can be justified on the ground 
of necessity. We incline therefore to the view that purely generic 
confession should not be accepted outside the case of necessity. 
Nor do we feel that any real pastoral difficulty is involved in 
taking this line. Surely, all penitents have sinned in the past 
against charity, or by spiritual sloth, and, apart from tongue- 
tied infants, we have never encountered any who could not 
easily be induced to admit it. Were we to do so, we should be 
inclined to question their suitability for absolution on other 
grounds than deficient confession. 


L. L. McR. 


CONFESSIONALS 


Is there any legislation, apart from Codex Juris Canonict, 
canons 908, 909, on the structure and location of confessionals? 
Is there any foundation for the view that the priest must enter 


the confessional from the church, and not from any cloister or 
corridor? (S. T. D.) 


REPLY 


The only general legislation about confessionals is that 
referred to in the query, and it is very brief. The many points 
that may arise about the best form of confessional, and the most 
suitable place for confessionals, are decided by practical ex- 
perience, and depend on the size and shape of the church and 
other such factors. A very important thing about confessionals 

1 See O’Connell, Church Building and Furnishing (1955), PP- 72 S¢9q. 
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is that they should be sound proof. There is no foundation for 


the view that the priest must enter the confessional directly 
from the church. 


THE ‘‘SALUTATIO ANGELICA’’ OF THE CEREMONIAL 


Is there any good reason for thinking that the term Salutatio 
Angelica used in Caeremoniale Episcoporum (1, xxii, 3) means not 
the Angelus but the Hail Mary? (M. C.) 


REPLY 


The title Salutatio Angelica is used in the Ceremonial in 
connexion with preaching. It says (I, xxii, 3) that the preacher, 
kneeling “‘recitat Salutationem Angelicam, non Regina Caeli, 
etiam tempore Paschali” before he begins his sermon. It is the 
last clause in the sentence that seems to suggest that the rubric 
means by Salutatio Angelica the Angelus, since we are accus- 
tomed to think of the Regina as replacing the Angelus at Easter- 
tide. In fact, the Ceremonial means the Hail Mary. The Angelus 
is not called in any official text Salutatio Angelica, which, since 
mediaeval times, has been used of Ave Maria. Why then the 
phrase about Regina Caelt? Because, it seems,! at the period when 
this text of the Ceremonial was drawn up, some preachers had 
begun, contrary to the rubric, and to the practice of the Papal 
Chapel, to substitute Regina Caeli at Eastertide for Ave Maria. 

The commentators on the Ceremonial do not, for the most 
part, explain what is meant by Salutatio Angelica, they assume 
that the meaning is clear; but Catalani, Vavasseur-Haegy? and 
O’Leary? do speak of it as Ave Maria. 


j. orc. 


1 Cf. Catalani’s commentary on the Ceremonial, Vol. I, pp. 424 seqq. 
® Manuel de Liturgie, 1, p. 163. 
3 Pontificalia, p. 163. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Exploring English Character. By Geoffrey Gorer. Pp. vii + 328. (The 
Cresset Press. 30s.) 


English Social Differences. By T. H. Pear. Pp. 318. (George Allen & 
Unwin. 18s.) 


Mr Gorer used the resources of a popular Sunday newspaper to 
distribute a long and carefully drawn-up questionnaire to some 
14,000 people. More than 10,000 of these answered the sixty-five 
questions and returned their answers. Of these half were chosen at 
§ random for statistical and psychological analysis, and at the same 
time a field survey was made of a further 2000 people who were 
asked the same questions by interviewers. The result is a fascinating 
picture of certain facets of life in Britain today, of the attitudes to 
home, sex, marriage, children, religion, superstitition, law and 
order. The general conclusion is remarkably like an old mountain 
proverb of South Carolina: “We ain’t what we wanna be, and we 
ain’t what we’re gonna be—but we ain’t what we wuz.” Mr Gorer, 
taking as one of his chief assumptions the central importance of 
aggression as a dominant instinct, explores the reason why the 
English people have changed from the violence of yesteryear (a by- 
word among foreigners and abundantly evident from literature) to 
the comparative gentleness of today. His conclusion is interesting, 
even striking. It is that this instinct has not been dispelled but 
suppressed, and that it emerges in the almost universal agreement 
on the degree of strictness to be used with children; and the police- 
man is seen as a symbol of anti-aggression. Mr Gorer is honest 
enough to see that his assumptions are bound to have made him 
load his questions to some extent, but cannot altogether disarm the 
criticism that this theory is impossible of proof. 

The section on religion confirms in their main lines the findings 
of other recent surveys, such as those of Lavers and Rowntree. It 
would seem that about a quarter of the population (of those who 
read the People or who heard of the survey through other means) do 
not consider themselves as having any religion or religious denomi- 
nation. Of those with religious affiliations fifteen per cent go regu- 
larly to church once a week, forty-five per cent go once or twice a 
year (a very high proportion of these is made up of Jews and Non- 
conformists), while the remaining two-fifths never go except for 
funerals and weddings. Yet the views of a large proportion on justice 
and on sexual morality are of a high standard, with the latter more 
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rigid in theory than in personal practice. What is astonishing is the 
widespread acceptance of superstition, mascots, horoscopes, fortune- 
tellers and the like. 

Mr Gorer rightly says that ‘‘one of the problems which bedevils 
the discussion of the English character . . . is that it is almost 
impossible to write three pages without mentioning Class”, and he 
was so convinced of its importance that he included the question “If 
you were asked what class you belonged to, how would you describe 
yourself?” In the result fifty per cent called themselves working 
class, thirty per cent middle class, and the rest (apart from ten per 
cent who don’t believe in it or didn’t answer) to the upper, middle 
or lower reaches of these two groups. Professor Pear, from the litera- 
ture and from his own personal observation, offers some considera- 
tion of what makes the differences between these levels of social 
stratification. It should be said at once that his work has not the 
immediacy of Mr Gorer’s nor its clarity of detail. At times it be- 
comes a hotch-potch of fact and quotation without any great 
attempt at evaluation, although its greatest defect is in trying to 
give a static description of what is essentially a dynamic situation. 
Nevertheless, if one neglects Professor Pear’s professional status and 
accepts it as “pluckings by an amateur from gardens visited at ran- 
dom”, it is a valuable collection of facts about social differences as 
expressed in clothes, food, education, character-training, speech and 
leisure pursuits. The first chapters hold out some hope that there 
will be an attempt at a scientific presentation, although even there 
matters are unnecessarily complicated by bringing in ideas of 
stratum and status, but as the book progresses all semblance of a 
schematic unity disappears. The chief omissions are (i) no detailed 
consideration of the working class (apart from a few references to 
Zweig and Jephcott), (ii) no use of novels as sources, (iii) no use of 
advertisements from different types of periodicals, (iv) no reference 
to differences of class consciousness between men and women. Yet, 
such is the hold that class structure has over the average English- 
man, that one cannot resist the fascination of reading such items as 
“today, in upper-class circles, it is necessary to own a horse; to ride 
as a guest of a friend owner, or fashionably to admit that you can no 
longer afford to ride”’. 


The Young Worker of To-day. A New Type. By Karl Bednarik. Trans- 
lated by Renee Tupholme. With an Introduction by J. P. 
Mayer. Pp. 146. (Faber & Faber. ros. 6d.) 

A.tHoucH Herr Bednarik writes of the young workers of post-war 

Vienna, there is much in his description of the new type that has 
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come into being shaped by the forces of technology and of the Wel- 
fare State which suggests lines of enquiry in this country. Religion 
has lost its hold, even the older style of idealist Socialism has no 
appeal, and the result is a condition of apathy and cynicism. Almost 
without exception, says Herr Bednarik, the only incentive for the 
young worker is gain. Yet he is unwilling to be completely sub- 
merged in the mass—this may account for the eccentricities of dress 
of the contemporary Teddy Boy! And there is present all the time 
an ambivalence, a tension between the push towards anarchy and 
the need for rigid discipline. (After Nazi occupation and Russian 
liberation Austrian youth must know all about the latter.) The pic- 
ture drawn is a sad one, even though there are some gleams of hope. 
The book is hard reading because of the esoteric vocabulary and 
the complicated thought, but it is worth the effort. The advance of 
technology bids fair to destroy the possibility of unity and of whole- 
ness of life everywhere, and it is useful to have this clinical analysis of 
its effects in what must surely be accounted one of the worst spots of 
Western industrialism. It would seem that the Danube is black, not 
blue. 


The Hungry Sheep. By David Kelly. Pp. xvi + 244. (Hollis & Carter. 
18s.) 


Sir Davip KELLy divides his book into two parts, ““The Surface’’, 
which describes the course of world events which have led up to the 
present position of Russia, of Britain and the Commonwealth, and 
“The Deeper Currents” which elaborates the social, political and 
psychological ideas which have produced this situation where a 
monolithic Communism faces a divided and weakened West. In 
particular he deplores the loss of spiritual values, the unfortunate 
influence of mass opinion on the conduct of foreign affairs and 
the refusal of the West to face up to the real nature of the Soviet 
Empire. 

The odd thing is that in the first, or empirical section, of the 
book, he is much more convincing (although his views on colonialism 
and on the sanctity of the Foreign Office are most provocative) than 
in the second, or philosophical section. In this latter he begins with 
the break in European unity brought about by the Reformation, 
shows how the French Revolution was responsible for ever-increas- 
ing nationalism, goes on to the deadening materialism of the liberal 
utilitarians and ends with the prophets of pessimism of the present 
day, the existentialists, the logical positivists, the psychiatrists and 
the like. 


Here the parti pris is too obvious, and this view is strengthened 
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by the bibliography. While the Catholic reader will have much 
sympathy, and will be in general agreement, with Sir David’s thesis, 
he will perhaps feel that Sir David has attempted too much (dis- 
posing of Toynbee and Sorokin in a chapter of seven pages is not 
unrepresentative) and has thus dissipated the force of his argument. 
Nevertheless the book is most readable and will be useful in admin- 
istering a salutary shock to the unreconstructed liberals who tend to 
have things far too much their own way. While specialists in each of 
the disciplines which he criticizes, philosophy, sociology, history, 
psychology, anthropology, political philosophy, will certainly have 
many and profound criticisms to make, this tour de force will certainly 
have an exhilarating effect on the general reader. 


Catholic Action and the Parish. By G. Michonneau and R. Meurice. 
Translated by Edmond Bonin. Pp. 116. (The Newman Press. 
$2.25.) 

De Fidelium Associationibus. De Actione Catholica—De Legione 
Mariae. By G. Vromant and L. Bongaerts, C.I.C.M. Pp. x + 
176. (Desclée De Brouwer. 105 fr. belges.) 


Tue first of these two useful books is of more interest to religious than 
to diocesan priests, dealing as it does with the advantages of a new 


Institute, the Sons of Charity, in pastoral work. The author of Revo- 
lution in a City Parish contributes an essay with the provocative title 
‘‘Religious make better shepherds”, and Father Meurice, in describ- 
ing the spirit and work of the Sons of Charity, takes as his theme 
“Shepherds make truer religious”. Father Michonneau addresses 
himself to the situation in France where, traditionally, the parish 
clergy do not live in community, but his profound analysis of the 
parish as a missionary unit and of the importance of using lay 
apostles in this work is of universal validity. Father Meurice’s contri- 
bution is more specialized, describing the Sons of Charity, founded 
in 1919 by Father Anizan. 

The works of Father Vromant, of the Scheut fathers, on Canon 
Law for missionaries are well known and to these he had added a 
supplementary volume on lay associations, more especially in the 
Missions. He has now brought this up to date, in association with 
Father Bongaerts of the same Congregation, with papal texts on 
Catholic Action and a section on the Legion of Mary. This is a handy 
compendium of the common law on the subject as well as an 
adequate treatment of the more common pious associations. 


ji 
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De Vicario Adiutore. By P. Mannes M. Calcaterra, O.P. Pp. 178. 
(D’Auria, Naples. 16s. unbound, 21s. bound.) 


Ir happens not infrequently that a parish priest becomes unequal to 
his duties for personal reasons which have nothing to do with the 
size or population of his parish. In that event, the maxim, salus ani- 
marum suprema lex, would seem to require that he be removed from 
his charge. Yet, if this were always done, not only would the Church 
offend against the equally valid maxim, afflicto non est addenda afflictio, 
but she would soon find herself short of candidates for the ministry, 
to the even greater detriment of souls. The Church therefore com- 
promises by providing, in canon 475, for the appointment of a vic- 
arius adiutor to relieve an incapacitated pastor of his duties in whole 
or in part. In practice, probably because the deficiency of a pastor 
is so often veiled by the industry of his assistants (vicarii cooperatores), 
the provision of canon 475 is relatively little used, so that even canon- 
ists tend to pass it by with the briefest of comment. Indeed, Father 
Calcaterra’s monograph is the first we have encountered on the 
subject, and his own bibliographical list records no other. He has 
therefore done a useful service to canonists in selecting this topic and 
subjecting it to a thorough examination. The work is divided into 
five chapters dealing respectively with the concept and historical 
development of the office, the appointment to it and the reasons re- 


quired to justify it, the powers which it involves, the rights and 
duties which it entails, and the ways in which it may cease. The 
author reaches no novel conclusions, but deserves credit for a com- 
petent piece of work. 


The New Law on the Eucharistic Fast : Text, Translation, Commentary. By 
Rev. William Conway, D.D., D.C.L. Second Impression. Pp. 
60. (Browne and Nolan. 3s. 6d. unbound.) 


READERS of The Irish Ecclesiastical Record will not need to be assured 
of the competence of Dr Conway. to expound the new discipline of 
the eucharistic fast, and those who procure this cheap and clearly 
printed commentary will soon satisfy themselves that he is a safe and 
authoritative guide. He begins with a plea for-sober interpretation 
which avoids the two extremes, neither so wide “that every second 
person, so to speak, finds himself excused”, nor so narrow as to ex- 
clude from Holy Communion the many for whom the new discipline 
was meant to open the way; and he proceeds to exemplify, in his 
assessment of probable and improbable opinions, the sobriety for 
which he pleads. This via media has more to recommend it than the 
repeated admonitions of the Holy Father: it is a matter of ordinary 
Vol. xii M 
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pastoral prudence ; for whereas it will be easy enough to extend the 
green light to the more liberal opinions, once their probability is 
fully established, it will be anything but easy to withdraw them from 
current practice, should they at some future date be authoritatively 
rejected. Commentaries more detailed than Dr Conway’s are nowa- 
days available, but few, if any, manage to pack so much practical 
judgement and comment into so small a space, and none exceed his 
in limpid clarity. This second impression adds a paragraph expound. 
ing the new fasting arrangement for the Easter Vigil and gives foot- 
note references to three recent replies of the Holy See, but otherwise 
the commentary remains as it was in the first impression of March 
1954- 


Married Men Ordained as Deacons. By Wilhelm Schamoni. Pp. 79. 
(Burns Oates. 75. 6d. unbound.) 


Tue diaconate developed long ago into a mere transitional stage on 
the road to the priesthood, so that, in effect, the hierarchical apos- 
tolate is nowadays reserved to bishops, priests and lay helpers. Dr 
Schamoni traces the history of this development and asks whether 
the time has not now come to reverse it, by ordaining to the dia- 
conate, without the intention of further promotion, married men who 
have proved their worth as fathers and breadwinners, and employ- 
ing them in their home parishes as pastoral auxiliaries who, by 
reason of their sacred status and power to distribute Holy Commu- 
nion, could be much more effective than lay apostles in the work of 
church extension, especially in areas where the current dearth of 
priests is most acute. Now that, for example, France has 13,000 
vacant parishes and the whole of Latin America has only 28,578 
priests (against the 143,000 it would need to equal the proportion of 
priests to faithful that obtains in the U.S.A.), the author can fairly 
claim that some new thinking is imperative. He envisages, in the 
main, a system of part-time deacons who would continue their sec- 
ular avocation and family life, but considers that some might well 
be called to full-time work, for example, part-timers who have 
proved especially gifted, lay brothers on the missions, theological 
students who have held back from the priesthood, but would gladly 
serve as married deacons, and convert clergy who are already 
married. There may be snags, but, he argues, the scheme deserves at 
least a preliminary small-scale test. 

Though the general plan of the booklet is a trifle scrappy, the 
translation stilted and the price somewhat high, the thesis is cogently 
argued from past experience and present need and deserves serious 
consideration. As the author observes, deacon-workers would 
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» certainly seem preferable to priest-workers as a means of penetrat- 
| ing the de-christianized urban masses. 


| Family Limitation: Modern Medical Observations on the Use of the “‘Safe 
Period”. By John Ryan, M.B., B.S., F.R.C.S., F.1.C.S. With a 
Foreword by Alan Keenan, O.F.M. Pp. 32. (Sheed and Ward. 
2s. unbound.) 


_ Tue first part of this booklet gives a brief but lucid exposition of the 
' moral problem of family limitation, outlining the social pressure in 
| favour of contraception, along with the reasons for its condemna- 
| tion as intrinsically evil, and explaining why and when conception 
can be lawfully avoided by use of the period of natural infertility. 
| Then, for the greater part of the booklet, the gynaecologist takes 
_ over from the moralist and studies the medical side of this so-called 
| “safe period’’. After explaining the principle on which the theory of 
periodic infertility is based, he considers whether and how far this 
; period can be accurately determined in regard to individual women, 
and he reaches the conclusion that, with the advice of a competent 
doctor who has at his disposal the necessary data concerning each 
individual client, ninety per cent of women can be given a reliable 
prediction which will enable them to limit their families in a way 
which is as efficacious as contraception, and yet, datis dandis, morally 
| lawful. The price is high for a pamphlet, but the information con- 
tained will be of great value to priests and doctors. 


| Our Time is Now. A Study of some modern Congregations and 
Secular Institutes. By Mary O’Leary. With an Introduction by 
Archbishop Roberts, S.J. Pp. viii ++ 120. (Burns Oates. gs. 6d.) 


WirH the marginal recognition granted by the Code of Canon Law 
to societies of common life without public vows, the canonical state 
of perfection might have been deemed to have achieved its fixed and 
final pattern. But the laws of the Church are meant to direct and 
control rather than suppress initiative, because, in a changing world, 
the Holy Spirit never ceases to impel the faithful to new ventures. 
Thus, even before the new Code saw the light of day, many were 
convinced that there must be room in the world for a life lived 
according to the counsels of Him “‘who was made flesh and dwelt 
amongst us”, and that, indeed, the gap between the Church and the 
modern world could not be bridged until the means were devised 
of living such a life; and so new forms of para-religious life have 
arisen which, while they still demand a corporate and stable engage- 
ment to the evangelical counsels, do not require habitual seclusion 
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from the world as essential. In the constitution, Provida Mater Ecclesia, 
11 February 1947, the present Holy Father extended a welcome to 
these many and varied experiments and provided for their canonical 
incorporation into the Church’s system, as Secular Institutes, as soon 
as they should have proved their worth. 

It is with this general movement towards an evangelical perfec. 
tion achieved in the everyday life of the world, rather than with its 
canonical effects, that Dr O’Leary is concerned. She embraces there. 
fore, in her scope, religious Congregations which, had they been 
founded in our time, would have been classified as Secular Institutes: 
and her object is, first, to analyse and elucidate the specific quality 
which distinguishes these new forms of religious life from the old, to 
indicate the philosophical background which partly explains their 
rise, and to study the psychological climate in which they have to 
prove their worth. She then proceeds to explain the special manner 
in which circumstances compel them to interpret their dedication 
to poverty, chastity and obedience, if it is to be at once genuine and 
practicable. Finally, after distinguishing the two main groups into 
which they fall, those which build on an existing religious tradition 
and those which are entirely novel in their conception, she shows, in 
“four pictures from life”, how the new movement has found concrete 
expression. 

The book is written with a lucid enthusiasm which, however, is 
far from blind to the many snags which the innovators must evade, 
if they are to succeed. It is quite clear that the authoress does not 
regard the battle as won, merely because a few of the protagonists 
have established a foothold in the ecclesiastical system. Indeed, one is 
left with the impression that, by the very fact of staying in the world, 
the Secular Institutes have destined themselves to an indefinitely 
prolonged struggle for existence. 


Medical Experimentation on Man. A Cahier Laénnec translated by M. G. 
Carroll and edited by Dom Peter Flood, O.S.B., M.D. Pp. 145. 
(Mercier Press. 12s. 6d.) 


THE shadow of Nuremberg, with its revelation of the fiendish ex- 
periments practised on prisoners by Nazi doctors in the pursuit of 
medical knowledge, hangs heavily over this learned symposium ; for, 
though the doctors who contribute to it have nothing to retract, they 
evidently felt that the dishonour done to their profession by its 
criminal members could only be repaired and prevented by a 
thorough re-examination of the whole subject of experimentation, in 
the light of sound medical, legal and moral principles. This they 
have achieved, in the present volume, with all the thoroughness one 
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has come to expect from a Cahier Laénnec. After an initial chapter on 
| the historical background, the question is studied from the point of 
| view of general medical practice, surgery and infectious pathology. 
| The legal position is then discussed from the point of view of the 
French civil code. Father Tesson supplies, as usual, the relevant 
moral comments, and the book concludes with an analysis of the 
Nuremberg documents. 

| Judging from the absence, except in the editorial foreword, of 
» any reference to the papal allocutions on the subject, in 1952, 1953, 
and 1954, the contributors to the symposium lacked the benefit of 
the Holy Father’s guidance. In the main, however, they anticipate his 
moral conclusions, besides elucidating them with a fuller statement 
; and exemplification of the problem. One sentence in M. Vaille’s 
juridical contribution could be taken to mean that the serious objec- 
| tions to which non-therapeutical experimentation is open do not 
| apply to experimentation on oneself; but if this was his meaning 
(and more probably he was merely stating the legal position), it is 
adequately corrected, from the moral point of view, by Father Tesson. 
Not having access to the original Cahier, we have been unable to 
check the accuracy of the translation, but it reads smoothly enough. 
The reference-value of the book would, however, have been enhanced, 
if the editor had incorporated the full text of the recent papal teach- 
ing which was available to him when he produced this edition. All 
we are given is one brief extract to the effect that observance of the 
moral law is no obstacle to scientific progress. 


Dictionnaire de Droit Canonique. Edited by R. Naz. Vol. VI, fascicule 
XXXIII, Libertés Gallicanes—Mariage. (Letouzey et Ané, Paris, 
1955-) 

RepertoriEs of this kind have apparently little chance of achieving 

completion before becoming out-of-date, unless their editor himself 

undertakes most of the smaller contributions. It is not therefore 
surprising to find that M. Naz is responsible for forty-six out of the 
sixty-six notes or articles in this latest addition to his steadily growing 

Dictionnaire. The remaining twenty are supplied by thirteen other 

scholars, and they include a long article, equivalent in length almost 

to a modest volume, on liturgical law, as well as substantial studies 
on ecclesiastical laws in general, civil marriage, and marriage in 
western law. It is to be hoped that M. Naz will press on with his 
commendable task, even if he has to continue to do the donkey- 
work. The completed series of volumes should be of great convenience 
to canonists generally. 

1 Cf. THe CLercy Review, July 1955, pp. 419 ff. 
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Rating of Charitable Properties. Pp. 8. (The National Council of Social 

Service, 26 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. Ref. No. 470. 15.) 
ADMINISTRATORS of ecclesiastical property, classed as “‘charitable”, 
will do well to obtain and study this pamphlet before April, 1956, 
when the new valuation lists of the Rating and Valuation (Mis. 
cellaneous Provisions) Act of 1955 come into operation. This Act, 
while establishing a uniform standard of valuation for the whole 
country and thereby abolishing the preferential valuation hitherto 
enjoyed by many charitable properties, authorizes rating authorities 
to reduce or remit the rate payable by such properties. ‘The pamphlet 
explains how to approach the local rating authority in order to 
obtain relief under this latter provision, and how to appeal against 
an adverse decision. It also gives the relevant sections of the Act and 
explains their background and impact. 


Simplifying the Rubrics of the Roman Breviary and Missal. Text of the 
Decree “‘Cum nostra”, with an English Version and a Commen- 
tary. By J. B. O’Connell. Pp. 80. (Burns Oates. 6s., unbound.) 


GrveN the inherent complexity of the subject, it is not really para- 
doxical that the decree which recently, to our general comfort, sim- 
plified the rubrics of the breviary and missal should itself need 
simplifying by means of a commentary; and, granted the need, 
readers of this Review will scarcely require assurance of Father 
O’Connell’s competence to meet it. Taking the decree section by 
section, he gives us the text and translation in parallel columns and 
then, immediately below, subjoins such comments as are necessary, 
so that no switching about is involved when the reader seeks the 
solution of a doubt. A final chapter summarizes the extent and prin- 
cipal features of the reform achieved, and there is an alphabetical 
index for easy reference. The practical value of this commentary is 
enhanced by the current uncertainty as to when the reform will be 
complete and new editions of the breviary and missal incorporating 
all the changes will be obtainable. 


L. L. McR. 


Twenty-four Psalms and a Canticle. (The Grail, 58 Sloane Street, 
London, S.W.1. 35. 6d.) 


As one who has been acquainted with Pére Gelineau’s method of 
psalmody for some time, I have long looked forward to the publi- 
cation of this English edition of his first collection. Its appearance 
is surely an event of considerable importance. 

The Psalter is unquestionably the most important hymnal for 
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Christians. It has provided the essential framework for the Church’s 
official prayer from the earliest times; it may even be called our 
Lord’s own prayer-book. In spite of this, and for reasons into which 
we need not now enter, it has remained practically a closed book to 
the majority of Catholic layfolk for centuries. Most English Catholics 
are familiar with the De profundis (though what it really means they 
are quite unable to say, except that it is the usual prayer for the 
departed) and they may occasionally have sung the Latin psalms of 
Vespers or Compline (again, without knowing their meaning) or 
even the Compline psalms in English. But in every case they do not 
know the psalms as they ought. 

The present publication is a collection of representative psalms 
together with the Magnificat, translated into English and arranged 
for singing on a principle which is new and yet turns out to be the 
original Hebrew method of psalmody. Its great practical advantage 
is that it makes psalm-singing absurdly easy by removing all the 
difficulties of other methods. The foundation of it is the absolutely 
regular recurrence of accented syllables, although the intervening 
syllables may vary in number. The regularity of the beat or accent 
provides such frequent “control-points” that there is never any 
danger of raggedness or untidiness. Furthermore there is no longer 
any of the difficulty (so frequent in the plainsong tones) of “pointing” 
the words, whether at the mediation or the verse-ending. 

Those who are acquainted with the “sprung rhythm” of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins will realize that the original Hebrew psalms were 
in that rhythm. “The accentuation, the rhythmic beat dominated 
everything,” so that it was immaterial “whether one, two, or three 
syllables intervened between the consecutive beats” (C. K. Ogden 
in his Editorial to Psyche, vol. xvi, 1936). It was while the French 
translators of the Bible de Férusalem were at work on the Psalter, in 
which they had decided to reproduce, not only the simple, direct 
flavour of the Hebrew, but also its very rhythm and its stanza-form, 
that Pére Gelineau, S.J., had his brilliant inspiration to make the 
new version singable. Hence his Vingt-quatres Psaumes et un Cantique, 
published in Les Editions du Cerf in 1953. So successful was this 
venture that within two years he published a second collection, 
Cinquante-trois Psaumes et Quatres Cantiques. Ultimately, we presume, 
the entire Psalter will be available. It is the first of these collections 
that The Grail now present in English. 

The book is an important landmark because it brings a widely 
representative collection of the psalms within the reach of English- 
speaking Catholics in a form which is simplicity itself. They are not 
intended to become part of a vernacular liturgy; in fact Pére 
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Gelineau is emphatically opposed to any idea that psalm should be 
added to psalm in the manner of the liturgical offices. He would 
rather have the psalms treated as we normally treat vernacular 
hymns; it is rarely that we sing two hymns in succession. No, the 
main object is to bring the laity to a knowledge and love of the 
psalms as the inspired hymns of the Bible. If that could be brought 
about, what a tremendous benefit would be theirs! The goal is now 
in sight. 

Particular features of the present publication that call for comment 
are: 

(1) The new translation of the psalms, which reflects as accur- 
ately as possible the meaning of the Hebrew as well as its rhythm 
and stanza-form and seems in consequence to possess a quite 
remarkable simple dignity. 

(2) The extremely helpful notes on each psalm by Father 
Alexander Jones. 

(3) A preface, explaining how the psalms are to be sung, and the 
table of contents, indicating the various occasions for which each is 
suitable. 

(4) The provision of new antiphons in place of most of the 
French compositions in the original. This is by the express desire of 
Pére Gelineau himself, who realized that, although the psalm-tones 
(being based on Gregorian, Ambrosian, and other ancient models) 
were universal in appeal, the antiphons would naturally reflect their 
composers’ nationality and might not easily transplant on to other 
soil. 

(5) The printing and production, which are of the highest 
standard. 

Finally, attention must be called to the published book of 
accompaniments (obtainable from The Grail, 7s. 6d.) without which 
neither psalm-tones nor antiphons can be fairly judged or adequately 
performed. 

A. GREGORY MuRRAY 


Medical Guide to Vocations. By René Biot, M.D., and Pierre Galimard, 
M.D. Translated and adapted by Robert P. Odenwald, M.D. 
Pp. xx -++ 303. (Burns Oates. 18s.) 


Tus book will be of considerable help to those to whom it is 
addressed. It is written for priests and religious superiors who have 
the responsibility of selecting and training candidates for the priest- 
hood and the religious life. The authors aim at guiding them, in 
their choice of candidates, to recognize the signs, physical and 
especially psychological, of constitutional unsuitability for such a 
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vocation, and to detect in their subjects, during the period of forma- 
' tion, the early symptoms of bodily and mental illness and to apply 
_ the proper remedies. Not all who bear these responsibilities will be 
prepared to accept all that the authors recommend. Nevertheless, 
the whole book deserves careful study. 
A short introductory section gives the basic thesis, the réle of the 
body in the spiritual life. Soul and body form an essential unity, the 
_ man, who thinks and wills and digests his food. The body then must 
- not be neglected in the spiritual formation. Defects of mind and 
body can unsuit the whole man or woman for the religious life, and 
' tendencies of mind and body in the selected candidate must be care- 
fully watched and treated to avoid mental or physical breakdown. 
In these matters, say the authors, the physician should be allowed 
to advise and collaborate. 

The rest of the book is divided into three parts. The first deals 
| with the factors which, from a medical viewpoint, should be con- 
sidered in the selection of candidates. It treats at length of the many 
influences which contribute to producing the individual, heredity, 
temperament and mental constitution, and, from his own past life, 
; his family environment, his physical, moral and educational back- 
ground, and the phases of his psychic life. All aspirants should have 
a general medical examination which should not only cover the 
usual physiological functions and organic ailments, but should 
evaluate all these influences on the individual. This examination 
should be carried out by the physician, who should question the 
applicant on his heredity and personal antecedents, including his 
sexual past, in order to determine his mental and bodily condition 
and potentialities. There is much in this part of the book which 
will be extremely useful to vocational directors. The chapter on 
Temperament and Mental Constitution, and that entitled “An 
Inventory of Aptitudes”, though somewhat technical in terminology, 
will be found helpfully informative. It is doubtful, however, whether 
the exhaustive examination recommended by the authors could 
generally be carried out in this country at present. And even if the 
Catholic physicians were available with the requisite knowledge of 
psychiatry, it is questionable whether the directors would wish their 
applicants to submit to the doctor for analysis the most intimate 
details of their past life. Or are we too conservative in not being 
anxious to benefit in this way from the methods of modern psy- 
chology? 

In the second part, entitled “The Years of Formation”, the 
authors deal with the period in the seminary or novitiate. This we 
think the best and most useful section of the book. There is first a 
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chapter on the psychological and physiological difficulties and dis. 
orders connected with the practice of asceticism. Then they deal 
with the three vows of chastity, obedience and poverty, and many 
directors will welcome particularly the advice they give on the 
treatment of sexual difficulties, though in these matters we should 
expect the priest, and not the doctor, to have the confidence of the 
seminarist or postulant. In the final chapter on mental and physical 
hygiene the authors have very practical advice to offer on such 
things as religious dress, hours of sleep, exercise, cleanliness and diet, 

A short concluding section gives valuable suggestions for helping 
those who have to leave the seminary or convent to readjust them. 
selves to life in the world. 

We can recommend this book to all who share in the work of 
selecting and training those who are called to a religious vocation. 
All indeed in any way connected with the direction of souls will 
find in it much helpful guidance. 


PAuL GRANT 


Chastity. Religious Life Series, V. Translated by Lancelot C. 
Sheppard. Pp. 267. (Blackfriars Publications. 16s.) 


Own taking up this book, one must be aware from the beginning that 


the series is intended for the assistance of religious sisters, and there- 
fore, though many parts are of general interest, there is always the 
bias towards a special public. It would be hard, then, to criticize 
such a book as being too limited in scope, though it would be 
excellent to see something more generally applicable. 

The book is a series of articles or conferences linked together by 
the common theme. It is by different contributors: priests, doctors 
and nuns. Naturally, the more legal aspect, as it affects Canon Law 
and Theology, is dealt with almost entirely by male theologians. 

There are three sections. The first deals with the history of 
chastity, beginning from the earliest times, in the Old Testament, 
and ancient civilization, and then going on to discuss in other con- 
ferences the ideas of the Greek Fathers and the Church in the West. 
There is one delightful story taken from the Talmud of a certain 
Rabbi who, remaining a celibate, taught as did all good Rabbis 
that a man who did not procreate lessened the image of God in 
himself. When a confrére complained to him ‘“‘You do not act upon 
what you teach,” the Rabbi replied, “What can I do? My soul is so 
taken up with the Torah, so absorbed by it, that I have no time left 
for the things of marriage ; others than myself will continue the race.” 

The second section is on the legal aspects, and the third is con- 
cerned with the psychological and medical aspects, of chastity. It is 
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Shere, perhaps, that we get the immediate and practical questions 
that face the Novice Mistress and the Superior. As one contributor, 
a Prioress-General, points out, twenty-five years ago chastity was a 
' more or less forbidden subject even in novitiates, but today the 
attitude has changed, and girls are faced with these problems much 
earlier in life, probably knowing more when they enter the novitiate 
than did the novices of the past. It is therefore essentia] to be well 
' equipped to deal with those scruples and worries over sex which 
are not excluded from life by the donning of a religious habit. 


L’Eglise en Etat de Mission. By Mgr Leon-Joseph Suenens. Pp. 208. 
(Desclée de Brouwer. No price given.) 


| Tue title of Mgr Suenens’ call to action is taken from the words of 
| Cardinal Feltin, “C’est ’Eglise tout entiére qui doit se mettre en 
| état de mission’’. Such a rallying call comes quite frequently, so that 
| we are becoming used to this idea of the missionary nature of the 
Church in France. Going over there, or meeting representatives at 
youth rallies and conferences, one can get an impression of the 
vitality on the continent which is bound to reflect upon the differ- 
ence of approach in England. Undoubtedly the situation is different, 
and there are vasts tracts of France where one can feel that there is 
not so much life. People there tend, perhaps, to be much more hot 
or cold than do we in our approach to God and religion. 

Mgr Suenens begins by painting the picture, and it is not a very 
happy one. In the entire world, the Catholic Church can only claim 
about twenty per cent of the population; the remainder are either 
infidels or members of some other Christian body. The author, then, 
tries to see the problem as it stands, and to propose methods of 
tackling it. He urges that only a very small number of Catholics 
make any attempt to spread the Gospel, and in fact they have an 
even smaller percentage of ‘‘apostles” than such a body as the 
Jehovah Witnesses . . . or so he has gathered from a form of Gallup 
Poll on this question. 

Clearly it is vitally important, in the true sense, that Catholics 
should be real apostles in everything they are, everything they do. 
This reasoned study helps to put the emphasis in the right place. We 
are to be bearers of the Gospel. Christianity cannot be watered down 
to humanitarianism. We solidly believe that Christianity goes right 
to the centre of our life. And each one of us is bound to exert a direct 
apostolate upon those who surround us, day in and day out. The 
priest is apart as ordained for God’s service, but every Christian by 
Baptism and Confirmation has been co-opted into the apostolic 
work. It is a pity, therefore, when the priest spends his time on such 
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works as could well fall to the apostolate of the layman. There must 
be complete understanding and co-operation from both sides. But 
for this formation is necessary. One cannot be an apostle on the spur 
of the moment. There must be training and generosity; then there 
will be more chance of fulfilling the command of Christ, ‘‘Go and 
teach all nations.” 


Why Hast Thou Come? By John Carr, C.SS.R. Pp. 221. (Clonmore & 
Reynolds. ros. 6d.) 


BERNARD, Bernard, why hast thou come? Father Carr uses this 
theme of St Bernard for his title, and begins his introduction by 
quoting words written of the same saint : “Contemplation and action 
were so united in him that he seemed at one and the same time to be 
wholly given to external work, while wholly lost in the presence of 
God.” The problem in the mind of the author is the one which has 
taxed recent Popes and spiritual writers everywhere. It is the problem 
of our own case where it may be true to say that we seem to be given 
wholly to external work, though it cannot at the same time be truly 
said that we are lost in the presence of God. Lost, perhaps, but 
where? 

Father Carr is addressing himself to the needs of the so-called 
active religious, calling them back to a greater awareness of their 
spiritual duties. Indeed his work recalls that of Dom Chautard in 
The Soul of the Apostolate, from which he quotes extensively in his 
first chapter. For anyone who is trying to show the necessity for 
deeper life of the spirit, there is a formidable array of quotations 
which can be used. The problem is not in the proof on paper, but in 
the proof to the individual in his or her life. The fact is theoretically 
well acknowledged. There is a strange lack of co-ordination between 
theory and practice. 

Quoting many of the saints and other spiritual writers from the 
Popes downwards, the author makes a plea for fervour. From this he 
turns in succession to the various aspects of life in an attempt to 
revitalize them. He picks out tepidity as the great enemy and urges 
the steady and worthwhile use of meditation and spiritual reading. 
None of our daily spiritual tasks should become just a habit. Each 
must be made to play a vital part. 

This is a book which serves well to jog the idle mind at a time 
when a person has decided to make a new effort. It would make 
very suitable reading during a retreat or at a day of recollection. 
Though it is written for a particular audience of active religious, it 
is applicable to the secular clergy and to layfolk who are earnestly 
seeking God. 
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| Sancta Sanctorum. By W. E. Orchard. Pp. 210. (Philosophical 
Library. $3.50.) 

| Ir is well known that Dr Orchard was a Presbyterian minister 
| before he received the gift of Faith and was ordained as a priest. 
' While still a minister he wrote a series of prayers, based on the 
structure of the Jewish Temple, and hence called The Temple: a 
| Book of Prayers. However, he did not write any prayers for that part 
| known as the Holy of Holies. Later he was asked to do so, and 
replied that all he could produce would be a series of blank pages. 
But with the passage of years and the deepening of his own life of 
| prayer through the Catholic Faith, he determined to make an 
attempt at such prayers. So here they are in book form. 

The author’s hope was that this collection, like the former, might 
“lead some into more intimate ways of prayer, and some perhaps 
} even to explore Catholic worship and doctrine, and find in them no 
hindrance, but rather the best setting for the life of prayer, which 
may have been awakened or developed by making some part at 
least of these prayers their own”. 

It has always seemed to me that this way of using other people’s 
prayers was a high individual method, which certainly would not 
suit everyone. I have never found it helpful. But I was interested to 
read what Dr Orchard had written and to feel that the thoughts 
expressed might indeed do a great amount of good . . . perhaps more 
outside the Church than for the faithful, because the extemporary 
prayer which is so much used especially among the Nonconformists 
will find a ready echo and appreciation in these pages. 

The prayers themselves are not short, but rather take the form 
of a verbal meditation. They cover many differing subjects and are 
worded with a deep sincerity which will surely be appreciated by a 
great section of those who are seeking to penetrate the veil. 

M. H. 


The Meaning of Holiness. By Louis Lavelle. Pp. xiv + 113. (Burns 
Oates. 10s. 6d.) 


Louis LAVELLE is a layman. He has been described as a Christian 
Platonist, and he succeeded Bergson in the chair of philosophy at the 
Collége de France. His book consists of an introductory chapter on 
holiness and a study of four typical saints: Francis of Assisi, John of 
the Cross, Teresa of Avila, and Francis de Sales. St Francis of Assisi 
is the saint of perfect simplicity, teaching under the romantic guise 
of the Lady Poverty a full surrender of self-love and a complete trust 
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in God’s love. At the same time he is entranced by the things of 
nature with which God has surrounded us, and it is through nature 
that he rises to the presence of God in contemplation. St John of the 
Cross, on the other hand, the mystic par excellence, rises sheerly to 
God and in God loves and hymns the glory of creation. St Teresa, 
for her part, is in her life and writings the great exponent of the 
mixed life; in her contemplation led to an unparalleled vigour of 
action. Of the four St Francis de Sales is closest to the world; he 
brings sanctity out of the cloister. He is eminently practical, a born 
director who understands the human heart and is interested in the 
varieties and problems of individual souls. He is pre-eminently the 
exponent of love, of the love of God as, so to say, the pith and 
marrow of our being. 

Dom Illtyd Trethowan contributes an introduction to Dorothea 
O’Sullivan’s excellent English translation of the book. Dom IIltyd 
gently chides the text-book Thomists who “‘confine themselves, for 
their professional purposes, to a world of abstractions”. He praises 
M. Lavelle for making philosophy one with the interior life and 
thereby infusing philosophy with Christian humanism. But Dom 
Illtyd admits that M. Lavelle’s introductory chapter “On Holiness” 
is difficult, as indeed it is. Take this statement : ‘“We must not fail to 
recognize that no man seems to merit the name of saint until his life 
is at an end. This is so in some measure because until the day of his 
death he is liable to give way to temptation ; but it is chiefly because, 
if the saint is a spiritual being, the past alone can achieve that mys- 
terious transformation of body into spirit which gives significance to 
our existence in time.” Or this: “It is in the memory he has of him- 
self that every human being is able to spiritualize his own existence 
and thus obtain a title to eternal life. Otherwise what would survive 
of him at the moment of death? His immortality would no longer be 
that of the man who had lived but of another being entirely un- 
related to him. And however closely we examine the problem of 
immortality it cannot be dissociated from the memory of our past; 
even the possibility of immortal life can only be justified by the way 
in which we conceive the relation between our memory and our 
body, which memory presupposes while detaching itself from it. We 
can only discover the essence of immortality through the idea of a 
transformation which memory imposes on events when their substance 
is annihilated.” 

M. Lavelle’s philosophy is a kind of intuitionism. Can it really 
be a substitute for the Christian rationalism of St Thomas? In any 
case, the philosophical approach to the question of holiness is almost 
bound to be inadequate. Holiness is supernatural and is therefore 
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primarily, if not exclusively, the affair of theology. While, then, this 
' book is within limits a fine study of the four saints, it could give a 
much better exposition of the nature of holiness. 


j. c. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
HospiTAL CHAPLAINS 


The Ministry of Health communicates the following: 
| Summary. This memorandum clarifies the position of Hospital 
§ Chaplains under the National Insurance Act, 1946. 

1. It appears that there is some doubt in the minds of Hospital 
Boards and Committees regarding the position of Hospital Chaplains 
| under the National Insurance Act, 1946. The Ministry of Pensions 
and National Insurance have recently given formal decisions to the 
effect that certain individual chaplains employed by Boards and 
Committees are, for National Insurance purposes, included in the 
class of ‘‘self employed persons” (Class 2). Although, of course, such 
} decisions relate only to the persons in respect of whom they are 
given, the Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance have indi- 
cated that they are of opinion that the nature of the work of Hospital 
Chaplains, being in essence spiritual duties, causes them to be 
included in the class of self employed persons (Class 2) and not to be 
insured under the Industrial Injuries Acts. Persons in Class 2 pay 
their own contributions whereas contributions in respect of Class 1 
persons are paid by the employers, the cost, however, being shared 
between the employees and employers. The Class 2 contribution is 
less than the whole of the Class 1 contribution but more than the 
employee’s share. 

2. Under regulations made under the National Insurance Acts, 
the Board or Committee are entitled to claim a refund of the whole 
of their share of the Class 1 contributions paid in error in the past 
in respect of Chaplains. The Chaplain is liable for the difference 
between the Class 2 contributions which should have been paid and 
the employee’s portion of the Class 1 contributions. 

3. A settlement on these lines would, however, mean penalizing 
the Chaplains for a mistake made by both sides in good faith, and it 
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has accordingly been agreed with the Ministry of Pensions and 
National Insurance that cases may be adjusted as follows :— 


(a) Where a Chaplain is being incorrectly treated as Class 1, the 

position should be rectified immediately and he should in 
future be left to pay his contributions at the Class 2 rate 
himself; 
As respects the back period, in respect of which contributions 
have been paid at the Class 1 rate, the employing Board or 
Committee should limit their claim on the Ministry of 
Pensions and National Insurance to the difference between the 
full Class 1 and the Class 2 contributions; the Ministry of 
Pensions and National Insurance will apply the balance of 
the employer’s contribution under Class 1 to make up the 
deficit between the employee’s contribution under Class 1 
and the proper Class 2 contribution. 

The difference between the amount which the Board or 
Committee actually recover and the amount which they are 
entitled to recover should be dealt with under normal 
“losses” procedure. 


4. Where owing to unusual circumstances there is doubt about 


the correct classification in a particular case, it is open to the Board 
or Committee, or the Chaplain, to approach the Ministry of Pensions 
and National Insurance for a ruling. 

5. Nothing in this Memorandum has any bearing on the position 
of Hospital Chaplains under the National Health Service (Super- 
annuation) Regulations. 


16th December, 1955. 
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